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will, we hope, consider themselves the 

beneficiaries of a happy combination of 
circumstances, a situation which is the result 
both of planned effort and of conditions which 
came about naturally. Since the days of Marco 
Polo, who seldom is excelled as a reporter, travel 
has been the great educator and the stimulator of 
education. Geographic and indeed political isola- 
tion, however, have long been factors in keeping 
Americans in relative ignorance of nations abroad, 
and of their customs and institutions. 

During the past decade many more Americans 
than ever before have had the opportunity to 
gain first-hand insight, information, and knowl- 
edge of life and education in other countries 
through various governmental programs and 
quasi-official educational enterprises overseas. 
Seldom, if ever before, have American educators 
received such stimulation as they have obtained 
from such assignments. The stimulus resulting 
from these experiences has caused many of them 
to “take pen in hand,” with the result that man- 
uscripts have been coming to the editorial office of 
Pat DeLta Kappan rather steadily and over a pe- 
tiod of many months. It has long been our hope to 
publish some of these manuscripts, not as mere 
travelogues, but as a group of seriously intended 
though informal articles, whose values can be 
judged by the individual capacities and insights 
revealed by their authors. 

The second circumstance may be sketched as 
briefly: In the report of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on International Education to the 
U4th Biennial Council, meeting in December, 
1953, the recommendation was made that a cy- 
cle of three annual issues of Pat Detta Kappan 
be published on various aspects of international 
education. This recommendation was approved 
by the 24th Biennial Council and the idea was 
likewise adopted by the succeeding Commission. 

The first number in the proposed cycle ap- 
peared in May, 1954, as “Paths to International 
Understanding.” In that issue an effort was made 
to emphasize the point that many paths and 
lines of communication between sovereign peo- 
ples already exist, and that these may well be- 
come broad avenues to international understand- 
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ing when, and if, their presence and their nature 
are fully understood and fully utilized. 

Thus interest in the field of comparative edu- 
cation on the part of the Commission and re- 
ceipt of many manuscripts bearing on phases of 
the subject have combined to cause publication of 
this, the second issue in the cycle. 

The mechanics of it were simple. Manuscripts 
which had accumulated were first sent to the 
Commission for evaluation and comment. Those 
deemed worthy were recommended for publica- 
tion. Manuscripts received in later weeks and 
which could not be submitted for lack of time, 
are, in some cases, also included. Page proofs 
were read by the Commission chairman. In any 
and all cases, however, final inclusion or exclu- 
sion has been determined by your editor. 

The members of the Commission whose help 
your editor wishes to acknowledge are: Nelson L. 
Bossing, Professor of Education, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Roy 
Bryant, Director of Teacher Placement, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale; Donald P. Cot- 
trell, Dean, College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; Lawrence G. Derthick, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chattanooga; Frank G. 
Dickey, Dean, College of Education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; J. Roy Leevy, Second 
Vice President, Phi Delta Kappa, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana; E. T. Petersen, 
Dean, College of Education, Iowa University, 
Towa City; Paul E. Seagers, School Building Con- 
sultant, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; and J. R. Mitchell (Chairman ), Di- 
rector Teachers Placement, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

No 64-page issue of Pat DELTA KAPPAN can 
include more than a segment of comparative 
education, nor is this issue intended to do so. 
Great areas of the educational world are not 
touched upon at all; but it is felt that what the 
issue may lack in comprehensiveness is compen- 
sated for, to some extent at least, by freshness 
and individuality of approach and by an un- 
doubted entertainment value. There may have 
been issues of Pat Detta Kappan of more funda- 
mental importance, but we believe readers will 
have found few so entertaining.—L. A. 
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They Were Superior, No Foolin’ 


In S-R Bonds in the issue for January, 1955, Brother 
Leo L. Nussbaum places his finger upon a weak spot in 
my article “These Superior Education Students” which 
appeared in the April, 1954 issue. I hope that the following 
information will help: 

Aside from the courses in professional education, the 
two groups which were studied earned their credits in 
the various departments of the university without any 
kind of segregation upon a professional basis. Extracting 
the professional work and comparing, I found the edu- 
cation students to have a lower average grade-point 
index for their professional courses than for their non- 
education courses. The means are 2.32 for nonprofes- 
sional courses and 2.25 for professional courses. The 
medians are 2.27 and 2.24. When education courses are 
excluded from the comparison the education students 
have a mean of 2.32 while the arts students have a mean 
of 2.22. Excluding professional courses in education 
raises the mean in the case of the education students and 
shifts the evidence even more strongly in favor of these 
students in so far as the academic comparison is con- 
cerned. 

I make no claims to universal application of my re- 
sults. I do know that in the case of this study, the evi- 
dence was pretty conclusive that the students in the 
teacher training sample were not inferior to the students 
in the arts sample. In any case the marking system in 
the College of Education would have had to be ex- 
tremely out of line to destroy the validity of the com- 
parison, since all students in the samples were upper 
classmen and few had accumulated as many as 15 hours 
of work in professional education. It should also be 
pointed out that the comparison of the two groups upon 
the basis of their academic records was only a part of 
the total study.— Robert T. McKibben (Gamma 1235). 


Calls It Wise and Courageous 


Let me congratulate you on the special April issue of 
Put Detta Kappan on “Religion in Education.” I am 
convinced that efforts to keep the schools nonreligious 
would ultimately make them irreligious. Religion is a 
basic part of human development, as we wish it to be 
for our children. There are many problems of religion 
as a part of education, brought about mostly by the 
high emotionalism and “zeal not according to knowl- 
edge” of many persons. 

Your issue has splendid articles by thoughtful and 
scholarly persons. I shall read it fully, file it carefully, 
and no doubt use many of the thoughts contained there- 
in in my own discussions. Thank you for the wise plan- 
ning of this issue and the courage to publish it.—H. A. 
Webb (Psi 3). 


Read and Thought Over 


I would like to add my bit to the great number of 
“kudos” you must be receiving on the magazine. I can 
truthfully say that of all the professional publications I 
receive, none is read and thought over like Pat DeLTa 
Kappan.—James E. Frasier (Alpha Mu 908). 
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The Opportunity Did Present Itself 


It is gratifying to read the April issue of Pur Detta 
Kappan. I am pleased that greater numbers of profes. 
sional educators are becoming aware of the necessary 
relationship of religion and education. Perhaps the aware- 
ness has been present all along; the opportunity for 
making it public had not presented itself.—Joseph L, 
Giles (Beta Theta 483). 


Demonstrates Serious Concern 


A special word of commendation for the April, 1955 
issue of Pat Devta Kappan is in order. You and the 
other members of your editorial staff have done an ex. 
cellent job of assembling, for that issue, a compendium 
of useful information on the subject of religion and 
public education. 

I have ordered several copies, some of which I intend 
to pass on to ministers in our community, because | 
believe that the issue will demonstrate to them the 
serious concern and the extent and nature of thought 
that is being devoted to the development of spiritual 
values in the public school and to related questions,— 
M. Browning Combs (Beta Beta 630). 


It Has —a Lot of It 


Having for several years been a member of the Illinois 
Education Association committee on moral and spiritual 
values in education, you may be sure I was greatly in- 
terested in the April Pat Detta Kappan. In my opinion 
the issue will bring much favorable comment.—Floyd T. 
Goodier (Sigma 151, Alpha Theta Field). 


A Real Pleasure to Read It 


We were extremely impressed with the article, “Ma- 
turity Through Student Counseling,” which appeared in 
the February, 1955 issue of Part DeLta Kappan. If it is 
possible, we would like to have 300 reprints of it for 
our counseling use. We would like to congratulate you 
on the excellent quality of your magazine. It is a real 
pleasure to read it.— Margaret M. Ryan, assistant direc- 
tor of public relations, Charles Morris-Price School, 
Philadelphia. 


Grateful for Emeritus Membership 


Pur De.ta Kappan for many years has been a help- 
ful, an inspiring, and a challenging source of informa- 
tion about current educational thinking. The Dictionary 
of Education (Good) has often been of inestimable 
service in my search for the right words to use in pre- 
paring an address on some phase of education. Finally, 
I am grateful for emeritus membership for it means that 
the magazine continues to come regularly, thus making 
it possible to maintain a lifetime interest in public edu- 
cation. — Willis W. Eisenhart (Tau 19). 


From Behind the Iron Curtain! 


We write to enquire whether it is possible for us to 
receive your publication, Pat De:ta Kappan, on the 
basis of an exchange. The International Union of Stu- 
dents produces an Education Bulletin which, we suggest 
may be of interest to you. If such an exchange of publi- 
cations could be arranged, we feel that it would be of 
great use to us in our work.—Janos Pataki, Press a 
Information Department, The International Union © 
Students, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
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How Big Are the Little Things? 





Everywhere in the field of human relations, in the hurly-burly of the lives we 
lead, at home, in business, church, politics, mill, shop—everywhere—we ac- 
knowledge that little acts of kindness, consideration, and courtesy will make 
friends and influence people; and to some degree we put the knowledge to 
use until we come to individual relationships with those of other races, religions 
and cultures. Then so often—so very often—courtesy takes its leave, considera- 
tion goes on vacation, and kindness gives way to arrogance and selfishness. 





By E. K. FORD 


year in one of the countries of the Middle 

East, hiding behind the title of “expert” 
and acting as adviser on a technical assistance 
program for an international agency. There was 
not nearly enough time in that twelvemonth to 
lean as much as I should have known about the 
people, their history, culture, habits, religion, 
ambitions, and especially their language. 

And what I saw of the activities of many—not 
all by any means—of the westerners abroad gave 
me some clues as to why it is that after we spend 
millions on Colombo Plans, Technical Assistance 
Administrations, and all those schemes by which 
we hope to raise the standards of living for peo- 
ple supposed to be short on the quantity of the 
gadgets we possess, they take what we have to 
give, invite us to leave and, in cases none too 
rare, spit at us when we do. What’s wrong? Part 
of the answer lies in our failure, as individuals, 
todo some of those little things which we would 
do more or less mechanically if we were among 
people we considered our equals. We spend the 
nillions, hand out the doles, distribute the chari- 
ty, but fail to do those things which are so ob- 
Viously needed when dealing with people, and 
which would cost us little or nothing. Then, 
when we get ourselves cordially disliked we turn 
away in sorrow, with that hurt look of offended 
innocence and faith destroyed and say, “The un- 
grateful so-and-so’s, let ’em starve!” 


R ‘rene IT WAS My privilege to spend a 





E. K. FORD (Alpha Pi 7) is director of vocational 
education, Department of Education, Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, N. S. 


A New Climate in Foreign Relations 


One of the basics we are failing to recognize 
is that an entirely new climate has arisen in for- 
eign relationships and new assumptions are 
needed. Time was when a western nation, more 
advanced industrially than an eastern or south- 
ern one let us say, so as not to be too specific at 
this point, did of itself or through some of its 
private citizens, invest considerable sums of 
money to develop a backward nation. Highways 
and railroads were built, industries established, 
agriculture and animal husbandry improved and 
“the natives” profited tremendously by the activi- 
ties of these “lords of creation” from the fabu- 
lous west or north. But the “divvy” was always 
there. It may have taken the form of monopoly 
on natural resources, of the right to supply ad- 
ministrators and advisers, of permission to ship 
out some manufactured products without tariff, 
of the privilege of building naval bases (more 
lately airfields), of treaties, mandates, favored na- 
tion treatment, or some other device by which 
diplomats with their unique ethics and reversible 
vocabularies ply their trade. But the end result 
was about the same. The investing country stood 
to gain. 

Within the past few years a new factor has 
entered and this is what demands the new as- 
sumptions. Somehow, since about 1942, the idea 
got about that these favored western countries 
owed it to their less favored neighbors, some of 
whom lived quite a piece away, to give freely 
of their technical knowledge, skill and wealth to 
help feed, clothe, nurse, doctor, build industries, 
and do other desirable things for these people 
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to put them on their way—with no thought of 
direct profit. That is the new element. Then the 
“plans” began to blossom. Perhaps—even proba- 
bly—they were conceived in magnanimity. Hu- 
manwise, it was to be expected that some would 
be brought forth in cupidity and nurtured in ad- 
ministrative vacuum. We recognized the new 
element and strove to act on it but we could not, 
in too many instances, shake ourselves free of the 
old method. It was the old story of Jacob's voice 
but Esau’s hands. So we go on spending the mil- 
lions, sending the experts, teaching the knowl- 
edge and skills and getting ourselves hated in 
the process. 


Piously Admitted But Evaded 


We shall have to act on another assumption 
that we piously admit but hypocritically evade. 
People are people wherever they are found. 
There are physiological characteristics differen- 
tiating certain groups; such things as skull con- 
formation and skin pigmentation, but they 
amount to very little relative to the degree to 
which all are alike. So far as I know, all members 
of the human race come into this world in much 
the same manner, they cry, laugh, work, beget 
their kind, live and die with much the same feel- 
ings that others have. They all respond to sympa- 
thy, kindness, humility, praise, blame, and ambi- 
tion, in ways amazingly alike, and the complex 
of our relationships with them is compounded of 
the individual responses to our mutual contacts 
—ours with them and theirs with us. 

Understanding does not always have to be a 
one-way street but there is a fairly well authenti- 
cated story of a prominent westerner who re- 
marked to an Oriental that, “You must try to un- 
derstand us.” The Oriental is reported to have 
replied to the effect that we understand you bet- 
ter than you do us. We send our young people 
to your universities. We learn your language. We 
know much of the intricacies of your governmen- 
tal system. We acknowledge the value of your 
religion. Can you say as much? That kind of a 
reply qualifies as a conversation-stopper. 

When all of the qualifications and introduc- 
tions are listed, what are the little things we 
could do to smooth the kinks in these relation- 
ships across national boundaries? We know well 
enough that they need smoothing. I hesitate to 
say that never was the world in such a mess be- 
cause history has a nasty way of repeating itself. 
But we must be aware that we are coming down 
on a lee shore with very little freeboard. The line 
between hot and cold wars, like the line between 
sanity and insanity, is a very thin one. 
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Qualitatively these little things loom pretty big 
when the contact is person-to-person. From ex- 
perience, I have drawn up a few “do's” and 
“don'ts.” Let no one challenge the validity of my 
illustrations for “I, John, saw these things,” and 
the rule of exception does not apply. They could 
be multiplied ad nauseam or ad infinitum or ad 
something or other, and these down-to-earth 
rules have implications for the businessman, his 
company, the ambassadorial and consular staffs, 
representatives of international agencies and the 
private citizen, although some will not apply if 
one is to be only a few days in the country. News 
analysts and columnists are likewise designedly 
excluded from the list because they are a law 
unto themselves—I do not know of any rules 


that apply to them. 


Learn the Language — or Else! 


1. Get a working knowledge of the language. 
There is nothing that so quickly makes an appeal to 
people of the host country than to pay them the 
compliment of trying to learn something of their 
medium of communication. Everyone worth his salt 
is proud of his mother tongue. It is part and parcel 
of his cultural inheritance. Local people will go to 
extremes, embarrassing both to themselves and the 
visitor, to help. After a few days I arranged for a 
young lawyer I met to tutor me in Arabic. He was 
delighted and so was I but I never was permitted to 
pay him anything for the service. If I tried to show 
my appreciation by a present or some entertainment, 
he always found a way to return the gesture. 

Purposely I did not go to a professional tutor be- 
cause I knew I was not going to be in the country 
long enough to need command of the language so 
I was not especially interested in the grammatical 
structure. I wanted to learn as a child learns, for 
indeed I was a child in that context. Just some use- 
ful words and phrases so I could get about without 
an interpreter at my side continuously: to ask for a 
knife or a fork, or to call a taxi, to argue a bit with 
that silversmith who had a bracelet that caught my 
eye—lI soon found his kind love to haggle. And one 
evening the pay-off came. 

Two local friends had spent two or three hours 
with me and when it came time for them to leave 
they agreed they wanted a taxi so I nonchalantly 
walked to the telephone and in their own language 
asked that a car be sent, of course in the request 
using perfunctory frills, the greetings and_ thank 
you’s that are common truck and trade. My friends 
faces lighted up. Delighted? They were thrilled. 
(So was I. But with what I hope was becoming 
modesty, explained that was a phrase I had dili- 
gently conned.) Sure, the accent was probably exe- 
crable but I had no intention of making the mistake 
an English-speaking friend committed by trying t0 
give an address in Arabic. He only made himself 
ridiculous. The point is that I was trying to gain 4 
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working knowledge of the language and thus paid 
them a real compliment. They could speak mine; 
why shouldn’t I know something of theirs? 

Unfortunately, in the hurry of selecting technical 
experts—I am not sure that all the hurry is neces- 
sary—there does not seem to be time for this learn- 
ing process to take place before the person leaves 
home or while he is being briefed. Possibly in some 
cases it is not possible to find a competent linguist 
locally but what alarms me is that there does not 
seem to be much attention paid to the matter. Some- 
times the remark is made, sort of in passing, that if 
you can speak this or that language, it would help 
but is not necessary. If I had charge of a business 
enterprise that sends agents or representatives 
abroad, I would start at least a year in advance to 
select the person and the first question would be, 
“Are you willing to gain a working knowledge of the 
language of the country you are going to?” If not— 
no foreign assignment. 


Appreciation of History Needed 


2. Study the history and the culture of the coun- 
try and its people. Here again, the most desirable 
thing would be to get much of this before leaving 
home but if that is impracticable, then get at it 
as soon as possible. When people find you know 
something of their background, the surprise is de- 
lightful to behold. One evening at the home of a 
local friend I was introduced to a beautiful and cul- 
tured young lady by the name of Layla and when I 
asked if she were named for the semi-mythical 
Majnun Layla, the reaction was as expected and 
desired. Incidentally, she rather archly (I thought) 
replied that there was no connection but it was just 
a popular name among her people. 

Facts and figures are not the stuff of which history 
and culture are made although they have their 
places. To the person going abroad, the element of 
appreciation is what one should be after. If, as a 
business executive I found that a young man in mind 
for a foreign post was failing to gain an appreciation 
of the background of the people he was going to 
live and work with, I should soon drop him from 
consideration. One midday, in company with the 
friend, guide and interpreter traveling with me, we 
sat at lunch in a comfortable though small hotel, 
enjoyed good food and looked across the plain 
where Alexander and Darius had been locked in 
struggle for military supremacy. Here was fought one 
of the decisive battles of the world. At our right 
was the mound rising sharply, said to contain the 
evidence of the oldest continuously inhabited town 
in the world. How could anyone, with any feeling 
for the struggle the human race has come through, 
fail to thrill to such an environment? From this 
point Alexander went on to overrun India and 
yearn for more worlds to conquer. Persia fell into 
decay but the Iranians of today talk of those battles 
as though they happened but yesterday. 

Perhaps it is not so little a thing to spend the 
hours of reading necessary to give appreciation of 
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cultures so different from our own. If it is a chore, 
a lesson to be learned or a subject to be taught, I 
doubt if it would be worth it, and I doubt if the re- 
sult would be very valuable. But the kind of a person 
who should be going into these situations needs to 
be the kind who would find the story enthralling, who 
would delight in the development of the culture 
and appreciate what is good and valuable, for there 
is good in every culture. 


Different But Not Funny 


3. Respect religious beliefs and practices. So 
many of these western “lords of creation,” perhaps 
especially those from this side of the Atlantic, think 
that everything different is funny. You are driving 
along the desert track at noonday. The driver stops, 
gets out very deliberately, spreads his prayer mat, 
turns his face toward Mecca and begins his prayers. 
It isn’t funny. In fact it may easily be much more 
than religious form in ways he does not understand. 
There is reason to believe that if we stopped this 
mad rush a few times during the day and got down 
on our knees to pray to whatever God we worship 
(except Mammon, and that excludes a healthy sec- 
tion of the census), there might well be fewer 
thromboses, strokes, and nervous breakdowns. 

Sunday is the legal day of rest in this country. 
“Legal” is used advisedly—page the police courts’ 
Monday morning line-up and the Sunday evening 
highway line-up. But what do we do—many of us 
at least—when we go to a country that, for exam- 
ple, traditionally uses Friday for the weekly day of 
rest? We take our Sunday and then, because most 
offices and stores are closed on the Friday, we take 
that too, so we do pretty well for ourselves. 

It wouldn’t be so bad, perhaps, if only economics 
were involved but my interpretation is that here is 
a form of disrespect to the religion that marks a day 
other than Sunday for the day of rest. For my own 
part, I demand one day in which I shall do no work. 
Which day it is makes little difference, personally. 
Local people do not comment much upon this atti- 
tude of westerners but the little there is to go on 
indicates they resent it. Why shouldn’t they? How 
do we feel when people come to our country and 
refuse to conform to our day of rest, though perhaps 
I should say our day of recreation? We hale them 
into the courts and bring the penalty of the law to 
bear upon them. 

Westerners should avoid attending religious cere- 
monies. The local feeling is that westerners are there 
to witness a spectacle, particularly when the ob- 
servance is highly emotionalized. I recall one that 
comes as an annual event in remembrance of an epi- 
sode of a thousand years or so ago. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a procession during which consid- 
erable self-flagellation is practiced; blood-letting oc- 
curs and the wearing of white gowns accentuates 
the appearance of sacrifice. I did not leave our gar- 
den that day but I know of one person from the 
West who attended the ceremony, viewed it from 
under cover, having been warned not to take a 
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camera and to keep out of sight. Perhaps it is ac- 
ceptable, with proper sponsorship, to take advantage 
of an invitation to see such rites performed by the 
Faithful but it does not seem a great hardship to pay 
silent respect and to keep away. 


Who Knows How Far They May Rise? 


4. Come off your high horse. This is just another 
way of saying, “Don’t be arrogant.” Arrogance shows 
itself in many ways. One morning I was riding 
downtown in a communal taxi and sitting next to 
me was a westerner. The little Arab lad who travels 
with the driver acting as a call boy sits in the front 
seat until five passengers are collected, which is the 
legal load; then he kneels on the floor in the back of 
the car. When he crowded in, my western friend, 
instead of moving his knees a little, stiffened out 
like a poker and made the maneuver as difficult as 
possible for the youngster. What attitude is that boy 
going to have when he grows up? To do that to an 
adult perhaps would not have been so bad but chil- 
dren have a sneaky way of growing up and there is 
no sure way of knowing to what seat of authority 
they may rise. Sure, it was only a little thing, but it 
was possibly quite a big thing to that lad. 

Another form arrogance takes is the way we 
spread our comparative wealth around. A man who, 
in Canada or in the United States, may earn a salary 
of five thousand dollars a year, goes into a country 
where such money is wealth untold. Does he live at 
a level to which he is accustomed at home? In many 
cases he does not. An English woman made the re- 
mark that she would not live in England but pre- 
ferred the country I was then in because she could 
live “beyond her station.” She had a cook and house- 
boy, a dobie woman, a child’s nurse, and a gardener. 
She could not enjoy such luxuries at any salary her 
husband would be likely to get at home. In one east- 
ern city foreigners moved into one hotel in such 
numbers and with such evidence of rugged tipping 
that prices went up in all first-class hotels. Rentals 
rose under the competition for houses that ordinari- 
ly leased to people in the higher local income brack- 
ets. It was even whispered that some foreigners were 
not above splitting the difference between what the 
landlord asked and the generous allowances they 
had for rent. In fact, to say it was whispered is an 
understatement. 


When We Ask for It 


A daughter of one of the court officials com- 
plained in my hearing that with the current compe- 
tition a cook they could have hired previous to the 
invasion for nine or ten pounds a month now had to 
be paid twelve to fifteen. Her complaint was bitter. 
There was good evidence that it was costing one 
national agency for technical assistance but little 
less than twenty thousand dollars a year for the 
lowest paid “expert” in its employ, what with salary, 
foreign service allowance, transportation for em- 
ployee, wife and children, several tons of baggage 
including automobile, furnace, air-conditioner, fur- 
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niture, and all the rest of the gear our gadget civili- 
zation requires of us. 

I cannot see that it is more than a little thing to 
ask personnel going on foreign service to live mod- 
estly at about the pace and relative manner to which 
they are accustomed at home. Must we flaunt our 
economic advantages in the faces of those less wel] 
off? And if we do, need we be surprised that we are 
disliked to the point of hate? An English engineer 
with whom I talked and who had spent most of his 
working life in the Middle East paused when I asked 
him if he thought there was any probability that the 
Abadan refineries would ever open up and operate 
normally. Finally he commented tersely, “We asked 
for it, we got it, and we've had it.” If we don’t wake 
up and shake off this arrogant attitude we shall be 
spit upon many more times in the years to come. 


Avoiding a Hothouse Existence 


5. Keep away from the embassy crowd. This ap- 
plies particularly to those who are expected to work 
closely with local people in government or business, 
Suppose you have an office in a Ministry and assume 
further that you do not understand a word of the 
local language. Even so, you are bound to see and 
hear things which, though they may not be preju- 
dicial, the Department officials would be just as hap- 
py not to have spread around. It may be that you 
saw someone going into a certain office or you saw 
people engaged in low-voiced conversation which 
suddenly ceased when you appeared. It is a human 
characteristic to put two and two together but un- 
fortunately they do not always make four. You are 
known to have close associations with your embassy. 
The local officials do not know how much you are 
retailing nor what construction you put on what you 
see. I sensed (or thought I did) that it was the part 
of wisdom to avoid the embassy as much as possible 
so in the entire year I was there twice—once to sign 
the visitors’ book and once on the occasion of the 
death of the late King George. 

The embassy group seem to live a kind of hot- 
house existence which has little relation to the en- 
vironment. Perhaps they must on account of proto- 
col and all that. I wouldn’t know. But this I do 
know, that very few of the local folk with whom | 
lived and worked traveled in that set. Even if they 
wanted to, they couldn’t keep up with those par- 
ticular Joneses and I suspect they did not want to. 
It is not wise in any land to accept hospitality you 
cannot return—so they don't. 


Leaning on Inner Resources 


Along with the injunction is another related one 
which I hesitate to offer because, if a man has his 
family with him, they may, for a while at least, have 
a very thin time of it socially. For my own part, I 
refrained from joining the foreign country club. It 
was beautifully appointed, had the best English li- 
brary but one (the British Institute’s) in the city, 
picture shows, dining room, bar, swimming pool, 
and all the means to make life pleasant for the visi- 
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tor. But—the “but” is a big one—they put a quota 
on the number of local people who would be al- 
lowed to join and that raised my hair. What would 
I think if a group of Arabs came to our city, set up 
an expensive establishment, played by themselves 
and put up the reserved sign for local people? Like- 
ly, I'd think more than I would say because nor- 
mally I am not a profane person. 

It may be a bit difficult for a while but an ac- 
quaintance from North America moved into a mod- 
est home in a neat section of the city and in a short 
time his children were playing with the neighbor- 
hood gang; the parents soon became acquainted — 
trust kids to bring the parents together—and my 
friend was highly thought of. Oh yes, it can be done 
and people who are unwilling to put up with a little 
lonesomeness for a while might better remain at 
home. It is not a big thing to have to fall back on 
your inner resources for a time; it costs little; it may 
even be good for the souls of those who try. 


What! No Bacon? 


6. Don’t ask for foods you have at home. One 
morning at the hotel some newcomers arrived. This 
was not in the capital city but in a smaller place a 
few hundred miles away where a wide range of food 
was not as easy to supply as in the larger center. 
They asked for bacon and eggs, and what a howl 
they raised when they couldn’t get it! Imagine— 
breakfast with no bacon and eggs! This, in a country 
where pigs are about the lowest form of living or- 
ganism and as scarce as bullrushes in Baffin Land! 
(Perhaps there are bullrushes in that northern clime 
—but it’s a nice alliteration and intended to convey 
the idea of scarcity.) Fortunately, the ti-yi subsided 
when it was found that a well-known brand of corn- 
flakes was available. So they munched contentedly, 
except for occasional sighs for God’s country where 
the filthy pig can be “et.” 

I was somewhat luckier. The first morning I asked 
for the orange juice I so much enjoy when, to my 
surprise and delight, I was served with a tall glass 
of the most delicious fruit juice it had been my good 
fortune to taste. Lucky, because in that country 
that time of year, oranges were cheap and delicious. 

The proper briefing of people going abroad should 
take care of these little things. The illustrations may 
be unusual but if one knew what kind of food was 
available and understood the importance of “eating 
what is set before you for conscience sake, trusting 
the Lord,” the difficulty would be solved—particu- 
larly if there is enough trust. 


When It Is Wise Not to See 


7, Ask no questions and show no surprise. Regard- 
less of what may happen, one should school himself 
to the impassive countenance and show inquisitive- 
hess only when alone with trustworthy local friends 
who can explain. One afternoon, shortly after arrival, 
we came to a small town and, of course, had to make 
the usual courtesy visit to the local governor's repre- 
sentative. The siesta was not quite over but the door, 
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opening as usual directly on the sidewalk, stood wide 
though the screen door was closed. As we turned, I 
came in front of the door so I casually opened it and 
reached for the knocker. The interpreter pulled me 
back sharply and slammed the door shut. One or 
two previous lessons had taught me the wisdom of 
the “poker face” so I said nothing. Shortly a servant 
came, let us into the host’s reception room, and we 
had a very pleasant call. Later I asked my guide- 
friend why he hauled me back. “Why,” he said, “you 
were looking right into the women’s apartment and 
you are not even supposed to see them.” I thanked 
him but remarked that certainly all I saw were some 
women sitting around a room probably discussing 
feminine esoterics in all of which I saw nothing un- 
usual. It was explained that only members of the 
family are permitted such unauthorized and uninter- 
rupted vision and for a westerner, it just could not 
be. Fortunately, the host knew nothing of all this so 
I escaped socially unscathed. 

On another occasion I wanted to take a picture 
of some women beating clothes in the age-old fash- 
ion, on the banks of a small stream. It was agreed 
by those with me that it was a tricky job and we 
drove around a bit while the weighty subject was 
discussed. Finally it was agreed that I might set the 
camera in the car, the driver would halt briefly on 
the bridge while I jumped out, snapped the picture 
and we'd get away as fast as possible. All this was 
done and the snap is one of my prized possessions. 
During all this I allowed no element of surprise or 
concern to show over what to me was much ado 
about a very little thing, but to those people it was 
a very serious matter indeed and could have been 
fraught with unfortunate consequences. 


Bullying Gets You Nowhere 


8. Don’t blow your top. Whether or not this is a 
little thing depends in a large measure upon a per- 
son’s temperament but one of the commonest com- 
plaints from westerners going into the East is about 
the interminable delays occasioned by what we often 
regard as gross inefficiency. Closely associated with 
it is “bribery and corruption.” How easy it is for us 
to put on the cloak of superiority and forget our own 
past and present. To keep the discussion far enough 
away in point of time and to avoid controversy, I 
mention as illustrations only such unsavory subjects 
as Teapot Domes and Pacific Scandals. One could be 
more up-to-date and more specific! For my own part 
I can only say that I neither saw, heard nor experi- 
enced anything which I could not match, to a 
greater or lesser degree, in our own society. 

Perhaps it is so small a matter as getting a parcel 
through the Customs or securing an exit visa. De- 
lays—always unavoidable of course—seem bound 
to occur. The particular official may not be in. The 
desired gratuity for signing this manifesto or that 
document may not be on its way so come back to- 
morrow or the next day or next week and the busi- 
ness will be done—“In sha Allah.” (If God wills.) 
So we rise up in our mighty wrath and deliver a 
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dissertation on how these things are done “Where I 
come from.” The offending official, courteous and 
imperturbable, charges it up to arrogance and bully- 
ing and you get nowhere. 

I recollect a case where a foreign student, in a 
certain western country on a special permit for one 
year, wanted to leave the university, let us say on 
the twentieth of May, to go some hundreds of miles 
away to work. His permit expired on the twenty- 
third of the same month. The university had assured 
the immigration authorities by letter that the stu- 
dent had been accepted for another year of study, 
but to no avail; he must return to that particular 
immigration office on the twenty-third to get the 
renewal. When the problem was investigated by a 
private citizen, suddenly it was found that the per- 
mit could be issued and sent to the student. But 
why was he given the brush-off in the first instance? 
Because he was just another foreigner? Because 
someone was too busy to go thoroughly into the 
matter? Who knows? But sure it is that we do not 
build good relations by such means. (I hope no one 
asks me how I happen to know this story so well.) 
And we talk about the inefficiency of Orientals! This 
illustrates what is meant by these little things. How 
big are they? 


Our Brand of Bribery and Corruption 


Then there is this little matter of bribery and cor- 
ruption. The two words seem associated by usage 
though the significant difference is not easy to dis- 
cern. I sat one evening having dinner with a group 
among whom was the regional representative of a 
company which makes and sells machinery of an 
internationally known make. We were discussing the 
giving of “baksheesh,” whereupon this gentleman 
proudly declared that his company sanctioned no 
bribes. I asked him if he recognized the fact that 
possibly his competitors did and he agreed with not 
unsurprising readiness. Then I inquired what he 
would do with a local agent if he failed, under such 
competition, to bring in the business the company 
thought it deserved. He gave the obvious answer 
that they would get someone who would. That was 
enough for me. 

It was common gossip in the Middle East that a 
certain oil company of world-wide fame had pre- 
sented a foreign potentate, in whose terrain the com- 
pany was reaping a harvest and incidentally doing 
much to develop the country, with a small matter of 
twelve automobiles of a trade name frequently cited 
as a hallmark of wealth and prestige. The gentleman, 
according to press reports, was in the way of sug- 
gesting a higher percentage on oil royalties but 
there could not possibly have been any connection 
between the two reports. One hesitates to draw the 
obvious moral. 


The Pit From Which We Were Digged 


I have no statistics to bear out the following con- 
clusion but until some are available I make the 
assertion that if it were possible to take the value of 
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all the goods and services produced in a given east- 
ern country and include in that value all the tips, 
gratuities, “baksheesh,” call it what you will, then 
take a western country of comparable size, equate 
the value proportionately of its goods and services, 
the resultants would show remarkable similarity, 
“Baksheesh” is not dishonest in eastern terms and 
we would do well to recognize it. It is a system. The 
rules are known. Your cook is entitled to possibly 
three per cent of the cost of what he buys but you 
are only paying him about $10 a week. Your chauf.- 
feur is entitled to about five per cent on that new 
tire you sent him out to get but he works for you 
for about $15 a week, and so on up the scale you 
go. My per cents may be off for one country and 
quite accurate for another but the principle is the 
same. Somewhere, somehow he must get enough to 
live on. Don’t forget either that if you go to the 
market to do your own buying, it will likely cost you 
much more than the cook is getting it for—includ- 
ing his percentage. A minister earning a salary, let 
us say, of four or five thousand a year has to main- 
tain an expensive establishment in keeping with his 
position—the money must come from somewhere. 
Defenders of the system—and they are not all east- 
erners either—say that there is one advantage at 
least; the person who performs the service gets the 
handout. This “system” has been developed over 
thousands of years and when it isn’t corrupted by 
our western concepts of “bigger and better ele- 
phants” works very well. Easterners complain that 
the trouble starts when we begin to compete with 
one another, jack up the ante, and throw the system 
out of adjustment. 

So remember the pit from whence you were 
digged and don’t let a short plane trip of a few 
thousand miles wipe out all you have learned from 
your history books and your experiences at home, 
and “come off your high horse.” Maybe the eastern 
boys have something we have overlooked or maybe 
we have erred in trying to merge two systems which 
are not materially different in base. I am content to 
let the moralists and philosophers figure on that. 
Anyway, it is only a little thing to keep from blow- 
ing your top. But how big is it—the thing, I mean? 





SCIENCE COURSE FOR NONSCIENTISTS 


How important scientific advances have affected 
national affairs and international relations is the sub- 
ject of an unusual course to be introduced in the 
College of Arts and Science, University of Rochester, 
next September. 

Entitled “Science in National and International 
Affairs,” the course is for upperclassmen, and is 
aimed at nonscience majors who have had some 
science courses and who may in the course of their 
future careers as leaders in government, business, 
and industry have to make decisions that involve 
fundamental knowledge of scientific developments 
and problems related to them, such as security an 
clearance. 
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Building Better Than They Knew 





To understand the background of a great forty-year educational experiment, 
one needs to start with the closing years of the last century, at a time when a 
man named Maximo Gomez was leading an insurrection in Cuba. Out of that 
uprising developed the Spanish-American War, through the sinking of the 
U.S.S. Maine at Havana; but it was on Manila Bay, on the other side of the 
world, that the first shot of the war was fired. 





By HAROLD VAN WINKLE 


eryone well knows, today’s events are 

firmly rooted in the past. Take for exam- 
ple the refurbishing which that “window of de- 
mocracy”—the Philippines—has undergone since 
those dark days following World War II. 

Respecting the resurgence of democracy in the 
Islands, the Manila Daily Bulletin a year ago this 
spring said editorially: 

“Under this warm tropical sun there is really 
something new here. It is the hastening and blos- 
soming of an evolutionary process for the better- 
ment of the common man, and in the direction 
it is taking it could happen only in a democracy 
of free people.” 

That “something new,” however, stems from 
forces of many years’ standing—including an 
experiment which, strangely enough, directly in- 
volved four thousand American school teachers. 
The story, unique in the history of colonialism, 
might well be called “The Forty Years,” since it 
started in 1901 (in the midst of war) and ended 
in 1941 (in the roar of bombs from Japanese 


airplanes ). 
The Choice of Empire 


I | ISTORY DOESN’T begin on Monday. As ev- 


Admiral Dewey’s historic victory over the 
Spanish fleet on Manila Bay took place on May 
1, 1898. The city of Manila fell on the following 
August 13, and the Treaty of Paris ending the 
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war was signed on December 10. Although it 
was a comparatively short war, it left the United 
States in possession of the Philippine Islands. 

Americans were not displeased at this turn of 
events, however, because the United States at 
that time was an empire on the march. Not that 
she would go “all the way” in the traditional 
sense of building a colonial empire. In taking 
possession of the Philippines, the United States 
cannot justly be accused of a lack of benevolence 
toward the Filipinos. These words of President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1913 best express the official 
attitude which this country held rather consist- 
ently toward her new possession: 

“We regard ourselves as trustees acting .. . 
for the benefit of the people of the Philippine 
Islands. Every step we take will be taken with a 
view to ultimate independence of the Islands and 
as preparation for that independence.” 


Schools the First Order of Business 


The Philippines as an independent country 
would, of course, be a democracy, with a gov- 
ernment operating on much the same basic prin- 
ciples as those which guide the destinies of 
America. It was a noble ideal; yet it was a bit 
amazing and perhaps presumptuous for the 
United States to strike out in a direction entirely 
new to the history of conquering nations and 
colonial expansion. On the other side of the 
world, in the tropics, among a different race of 
people who had for three centuries been under 
the autocratic domination of Spain and who 
knew practically nothing of the American way 
of life, the United States decided without much 
reflection to implant the best of her mode of 
government. 
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Since no American can imagine a democracy 
without public education, the establishment of 
schools was among the first order of business— 
and P. S. No. 1 came quickly. After Dewey’s vic- 
tory, the American forces waited three and a 
half months for reinforcements to come from the 
United States before attempting to take Manila. 
During that time they occupied Corregidor Is- 
land, which lies at the mouth of Manila Bay, and 
—you guessed it—opened a public school on the 
Island and staffed it with soldiers as teachers. 
Less than three weeks after Manila had been tak- 
en, the U. S. Army had opened seven schools in 
the city, with more U. S. soldiers as teachers. 
Father W. D. McKinnon, chaplain of the First 
California Volunteers, was placed in charge of 
these schools. 

Occupation of the Philippines did not prove to 
be a simple matter, however. The Filipinos de- 
manded immediate independence, maintaining 
they had been promised just that for aiding in 
overthrowing the Spanish regime in the Islands. 
Tension mounted, and in only a few months after 
the official end of the Spanish-American War, the 
American forces were confronted by a Philippine 
rebellion led by General Emilio Aguinaldo. 

Here was a most determined foe. To overcome 
resistance, the United States at one time had 
75,000 men in the field, located in 520 garrisons 
in the Islands. A total of 4,165 U. S. soldiers were 
killed before peace was restored in 1901. 

For the most part the Filipinos waged guer- 
rilla warfare since they did not have the muni- 
tions necessary to meet the Americans in open 
battle. The U. S. forces followed a kind of pat- 
tern much of the time—moving into a town, set- 
ting up a government, improving sanitation and 
food supply, opening a school, and then moving 
on to the next town. One or more soliders, in 
many instances, were left behind as teachers 
while their buddies went on fighting guerrillas. 
As a result, a large number of American soldiers 
who went to the Philippines found themselves 
not combatants but schoolmasters; and many an 
adult Filipino in later years had had as his first 
teacher an American soldier. 


A Good Job by the Army 


The Army did a surprisingly good job, espe- 
cially considering that the establishment and 
operation of schools in the Philippines was a 
duty it had probably never anticipated. Although 
no complete record of this work by the Army is 
readily available, revealing glimpses can be ob- 
tained from a series of field reports made in the 
spring of 1900 to Major General Otis, who at the 
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time was military governor of the Islands. An 
abstract from a typical report reads: 


“Northern Luzon, Second District, Brig. Gen. J. F. 
Bell commanding. Schools established, 280; to be 
established, 234. Many of the teachers know noth- 
ing but their native dialect. The people are eager to 
learn English.” 


Another of these reports reads in part: 


“Angeles, Pampanga, Ruter W. Springer, Chap- 
lain, U. S. A. 

“The Language of Instruction. 

“I have canvassed this question thoroughly and 
now have but one opinion. 

“(a) It would be impossible to get out some forty 
different sets of textbooks, in as many different 
Filipino languages. The native dialects must there- 
fore be abandoned as a basis of instruction. 

“(b) Only a small portion of the native popula- 
tion understands much Spanish; and there seems to 
be no good reason why that language should be 
made the basis of instruction. . . . 

“(c) I find a great trend toward the English lan- 
guage all through Pampanga province. . . .” 


These reports to Major General Otis, which 
fill many printed pages, show clearly that Eng- 
lish was destined to become the language of in- 
struction in the new school system just begin- 
ning. An official decision to this effect came in 
less than a year. The civil government, which re- 
placed the military, was instructed by President 
McKinley to “promote and extend .. . the sys- 
tem of education already inaugurated by the 
military authorities.” The instructions also stated 
that “it is especially important . . . that a common 
medium of communication be established, and 
it is obviously desirable that this medium should 
be the English language.” 


A Monumental Task 


This was a task of staggering magnitude which 
the United States set for herself: To teach Eng- 
lish to seven million Filipinos who were not only 
scattered through an archipelago consisting of 
7,083 islands but also divided and subdivided 
into fifty or more language and culture groups of 
varying size and ranging from head-hunting 
Igorots of northern Luzon to the Mohammedans 
of Mindanao and Sulu in the south. While most 
of the Filipinos were Christians, the Christians 
were divided into a number of dialect groups. 

Not only does the Archipelago stretch for a 
thousand miles north and south, and _ several 
hundred miles east and west, but it also contains 
mountains, swamps, and jungles that were ex- 
tremely difficult to cross fifty years ago when 
modern highways and airlines were unknown. 
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Also, there were no teachers—that is, none 
who knew English. Schools were not unknown 
in the Philippines, however. The University of 
Santo Tomas in Manila, founded in 1619, ante- 
dates Harvard. Other institutions of higher learn- 
ing were established during the Spanish regime, 
and several attempts were made to establish a 
general system of primary education, but these 
attempts were not very successful. The Philip- 
pine Commission, appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley in 1899, stated in its report in that year 
that there were fewer than 2,000 primary school 
teachers in all the Archipelago, and of that num- 
ber many were “assistants” and “temporary in- 
cumbents.” The few Filipinos who had been 
fortunate enough to go to school had learned the 
Spanish language, but Spanish was by no means 
the language of the country. The language of 
the home was (and continues to be, for the most 
part) the local dialect. 


The Great Migration of 1901 


The only solution was to import teachers, at 
least to begin with, so a call was sent to the 
United States for one thousand qualified school 
teachers. In the meantime, a considerable num- 
ber of American soldiers in the Philippines de- 
cided they liked teaching better than soldiering 
and applied for positions. A qualifying examina- 
tion was given to 487 of them, with the result 
that 79 were accepted immediately and assigned 
to schools as soon as they were released from 
military service. 

Teachers began arriving from America in the 
summer of 1901. Since accounts of the early ar- 
rivals differ widely, both in written accounts and 
in conversations with those who still survive, it is 
dificult to make definite statements regarding 
numbers and dates of arrivals. The Annual Re- 
ports of the War Department for that period are 
the most reliable sources of information. 

Practically all American school teachers who 
arived in 1901, and for several years after, 
made the trip on U. S. Army troop transports. On 
one occasion when about 60 arrived on one ship, 
they had to be housed in the Escuela Municipal, 
an old school building just inside the Walled 
City, since there were no hotel accommodations 
in the city for so large a group. 

The largest group, totaling about 600 and ar- 
tiving on the U. S. Army Transport Thomas on 
August 21, 1901, presented a real housing prob- 
lm. The solution came through the use of a 
tumber of nipa and bamboo buildings erected 
during the Spanish regime to house an exposi- 
tion. Two of the larger nipa buildings used as 


quarters for American soldiers during the war 
were allotted to the single men. Several smaller 
nipa buildings that had been used as officers’ 
quarters and one of the larger buildings were 
turned over to teachers who had families with 
them. One building was converted into a dining 
room; another was used as a storeroom for the 
2,000 pieces of baggage the teachers had brought 
with them. 

The proprietor of the English Hotel in Manila 
furnished this new temporary home, according to 
an agreement made prior to the arrival of the 
American teachers, with “tables, tablecloths (no 
napkins ), cooks and waiters, and first-class food 
in sufficient quantities, served in the very best 
manner possible.” All of the “Thomasites,” as 
they were called, lived through it, although sev- 
eral did suffer from stomachache. Authorities 
were foresighted enough to have two physicians 
in constant attendance, to serve both as doctors 
and as sanitary inspectors. A few of the teachers 
were fortunate enough to have friends in the city 
which whom they could stay. The total number 
housed on the exposition grounds was 572. 


The Americans Begin 


Most of the teachers had left Manila for towns 
in which they were assigned within twenty days 
after their arrival in the Philippines. A few re- 
mained in the city longer because of difficulty in 
obtaining transportation to the more isolated sta- 
tions to which they were assigned, spending the 
extra days in securing proper clothing and sup- 
plies and visiting schools in the city. Assignments 
were made to the larger garrisoned towns and to 
those communities where the people manifested 
their loyalty by peaceful behavior. 

By September, 1901, there were 765 American 
teachers at work. By May, 1902, this number had 
reached 926. The goal of one thousand was never 
reached; at no time were there that many in the 
schools. In fact, the 926 in 1902 was never ex- 
ceeded, and in succeeding years the number 
steadily declined. By 1939, the number of Ameri- 
cans in the Philippine public schools was 97 and 
shrinking rapidly. 

There is no record showing exactly how many 
American teachers served in the Philippine pub- 
lic school system in those forty years; but it can 
be estimated reliably that about four thousand 
went there under contract from the United States 
(including the author of this article) and about 
one thousand others were employed locally. 

What happened to those early teachers after 
they reached the stations to which they had been 
assigned is a story in itself. Every one was, of 
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course, primarily a teacher of English, regardless 
of what his assignment read. No attempt was 
made at first to place the pupils in grades. The 
American teachers simply took the pupils as a 
group and tried to teach them the rudiments of 
the English language. 

The General Office of the Bureau of Education 
in Manila hastily prepared some teaching ma- 
terials and as soon as possible provided some 
textbooks in reading, but the textbooks were all 
for the same grade and were too difficult for 
most of the pupils. School was in session only in 
the mornings. American teachers spent the after- 
noons with the Filipino teachers helping them 
prepare for the next day's teaching. 


Filipinos Paid for It All 


American teachers in those early days under- 
went many hardships and labored hard to start 
and to extend the public school system: Native 
teachers had to be trained, schools built, regula- 
tions drawn up, courses of study prepared, text- 
books written, and classes taught. In the work 
of establishing the school system, Americans 
pointed the way. They did every kind of work, 
and they assisted and advised and administered 
—but they couldn’t do the whole job alone. 
Filipino teachers were employed from the very 
start, and as fast as they proved themselves able 
they were given responsibility, with the result 
that Americans and Filipinos worked side by 
side in the classroom and in supervisory and ad- 
ministrative positions. 

The Filipino taxpayer, too, paid for public 
education in his country. From the very begin- 
ning, and throughout the forty years, all costs— 
including even the transportation and salaries of 
American teachers—were paid from the Philip- 
pine treasury. 

By the end of the forty years, there were al- 
most 40,000 trained Filipino teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, as compared to fewer than a hundred 
Americans. School enrollment by that time had 
reached about two million, making the Philip- 
pine public school system the third largest un- 
der the American flag—exceeded only by school 
enrollments in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Contrary to many statements that Filipinos 
were eager to go to school, there was generally 
no great enthusiasm for public education in the 
early days. Some were interested; others went 
to school out of curiosity; and many were taken 
to school by the local police. Under such condi- 
tions, the problems of tardiness and absence 
were appalling. After a few years, however, in- 
terest began to grow, with the result that in the 
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remaining years there were never enough schools 
to accommodate all who wished to attend. 

American teachers who accepted assignments 
in the provinces in the years shortly after the 
turn of the century found themselves working in 
an atmosphere of horror and bitterness from the 
Philippine-American War which had just ended, 
Yet these Americans, almost without exception, 
endeared themselves to the Filipinos in the com- 
munities in which they taught. That this is true 
can be judged by the flood of petitions received 
by the General Office of the Bureau of Education 
protesting the transfer of an American teacher 
from a community, even where the position was 
to be filled by another American. 

The results in good will were at times more 
visible and more satisfactory than were the re- 
sults of instruction in English. In the forty years, 
however, a new generation took over—a genera- 
tion which spoke English. Their English was not 
the King’s English nor yet the President’s. It was 
distinctly Filipino English. 


Results — A Unified Nation 


From the Orient the Filipino had inherited a 
tendency toward indirectness and circumlocution 
in speech. From his Spanish masters he had de- 
veloped a tendency toward bombastic or flowery 
language. Then came the Americans who tried 
to teach him to be direct and concise. The results 
were at times startling, especially among those 
who had not mastered the English language yet 
tried to express themselves in it. 

Prize “mistakes” made by earnest Filipino stu- 
dents were often amusing to American teachers, 
who frequently exchanged the best of the worst 
with one another. Here, for example, is a sen- 
tence from a theme written by a sincere Filipino 
lad with the best of intentions: 


There are no winter seasons that make scarce the 
supply of grass, but instead the grass is green 
throughout the year, whereupon a cow and a bull 
left by a father to a son will make a herd of 200 
heads as in the case of a friend of my father. 


Another example of “bamboo” English is this 
excuse for absence from school because of ill- 
ness: 

Bureau of Health, Tacloban, Leyte 
July 23, 1933 
To whom it may concern: 

The bearer, Guillermo Cusi (III-6), has been an 
inmate of dysentery since July 18. He, in his per- 
sonal, was treated by me. He is now a new con 
valescence. 


I am, thanks to the certificate of appearance, 
Juan Mendoza 


District Health Inspector At Large 
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These, of course, represent an extreme—and 
undoubtedly have their counterparts in America, 
or wherever English is spoken or written. On the 
other side of the ledger are a considerable num- 
ber of Filipinos who have achieved distinction 
through ability in creative writing in English and 
who have had books and articles published in both 
the United States and The Philippines. 

Although the results of teaching English may 
at times have been rather hilarious—at least, 
from the American viewpoint—they were really 
very effective. English became the most common 
language in a land where it had been practically 
unknown at the end of the 19th century. 

The census of 1939 shows that 26.6 per cent 
of the population could speak English. Among 
those who could not speak English at that time, 
over 40 per cent were under 10 years of age and 
30 per cent were above 35 years of age. The 
census also shows that a total of 277 periodicals 
was being published in the Philippines in 1939, 
principally by Filipinos. Of these, 116 were be- 
ing printed entirely in English and 79 others 
were partly in English. 

Through their schools, and the common lan- 
guage those schools gave them, the Filipinos 
achieved a national unity they had never before 
dreamed of. More than that, they became ac- 
quainted, through their schools and through the 
English language they learned in those schools, 
with the basic social and political principles by 
which America lives, and they gradually adopted 
these principles as their own. Their knowledge 
of the English language opened up to them the 
vast body of English and American literature, 
from which they gained an understanding of the 
Anglo-Saxon ideals of individual liberty, of free- 
dom, and of democracy. 


Including Love of Liberty 


Knowing this, one does not wonder at the 
stout-heartedness with which the Filipinos 
helped to defend their country against the Jap- 
anese invaders in World War II. The Filipinos 
knew they were fighting for freedom, and they 
knew what freedom meant. They fought as 
Americans fight: in defense of liberty and with 
the strength that love of liberty engenders. The 
war did terrible things to the Philippines, and 
some dark years followed; but the resurgence of 
democracy more recently should be no surprise 
to those who know the history of America’s forty- 
year experiment in that country. 

If there were a moral to this story, it might 
well be: American school teachers often build 
better than they know. 


BUILDING BETTER THAN THEY KNEW 
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There are today more schools, more pupils, 
and more teachers in the Philippines than ever 
before. The fact that the Filipinos have achieved 
independence—for the first time in more than 
four centuries—has not changed their desire for 
education. English, however, is only one of two 
languages now being taught in the schools. The 
Philippine government, after acquiring Common- 
wealth status before World War II, adopted a 
national language (an adaptation of some of the 
major dialects) and started teaching this as a 
second language in the schools. Today both 
English and the Philippine national language are 
languages of instruction in all the public schools. 

The Philippines between 1901 and 1941 did 
not become a “little United States.” The Filipinos 
have their own way of conducting their affairs, 
and the American regime did not stifle that in- 
dividuality. Nevertheless, there is in those tropi- 
cal islands a representative government, flourish- 
ing under the same ideals that one finds in all 
democratic countries. The Philippines is a firm 
member of the free world. 





SUMMER STUDY OVERSEAS 


Foreign summer schools open to U. S. students 
are listed in Summer Study Abroad 1955, pamphlet 
published by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67th Street, New York City. 

The twenty-page leaflet lists educational institu- 
tions in twenty-two countries which offer summer 
programs. It tells where to apply and gives helpful 
information on credits, living arrangements and costs, 
transportation, and passports and visas. Scholarship 
information is given. Early application should be 
made for the few awards available. 

The majority of courses offered to summer visitors 
are designed to give insight into the language, 
history, and culture of the host country. In addition 
to such “civilization” courses, instruction is offered 
in art, music, world affairs, and other subjects. There 
are often special courses for teachers of foreign lan- 
guages. 


Nine colleges and universities were to be visited 
by the eleven Soviet student editors who had been 
expected to make a month-long tour of the United 
States this spring. They were: Columbia University, 
Fordham University and Hunter College in New 
York City; Tuskegee Institute in Tuskegee, Alabama; 
University of New Mexico in Albuquerque; Stanford 
University in California; the University of Chicago; 
Michigan State College, East Lansing; and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. The Soviet stu- 
dent editors were also to visit Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, Hollywood, Denver, Detroit, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Their visit was called off by the Soviets, 
and elaborate plans for a cross-country tour had to 


be abandoned. 











A comparative study of secondary teacher education in Western Europe in- 
volves a study of education in general. During the author’s sabbatical year 


abroad the investigation began in Denmark. 


Notes on Danish Teacher Education 





By STANLEY L. COMBS 


any country, a general understanding of the 

years of schooling a teacher must have and 
the schools in which he will teach is imperative. 
In Denmark children begin school when they are 
seven years old. Compulsory education (by law 
since 1814) keeps the child in school until he 
has completed the school year in which he be- 
comes 14. These schools, called Grundskole, are 
the public elementary schools, and the child 
usually spends four or five years in such schools 
before he enters either the three-year post-pri- 
mary Hovedskole or the secondary school. 


I CONSIDERING the preparation of teachers in 


The Danish Educational Structure 


Hjere Almenskoler or higher general educa- 
tion schools (so called to distinguish them from 
the many vocational, commercial, and technical 
schools which adolescents may attend after their 
elementary education) are generally set up in 
the following way: 

The Middle School keeps the children for four 
years from the ages of 12 to 15. Completion of 
this school leads to a Middle School Examina- 
tion. There is usually an additional year, called 
the Real class, which leads to a Real examina- 
tion. At present in Denmark there are between 
three and four hundred of these Middle-Real 
Schools which may be compared to some extent 
to junior high schools in the United States. On 
completion of the Real examination, the ado- 
lescent is usually 16 years of age, and of course 
many leave school at that time. 

It is not necessary to take the Real year, but 
many do so in order to be better prepared for 
the competition in gaining admission to the 
three-year Senior School, comprising the fifth, 
upper fifth, and sixth forms of the Gymnasie. 
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Completion of these years leads to the Stu- 
dentereksamen (a matriculation examination) 
and the student is then 18 or 19 years of age. 
These higher general education schools, of 
which there are about 70 at present in Denmark, 
are called Gymnasie and never exist alone. In 
other words a Gymnasie always has a Middle 
School (possibly a Real class) and a Senior 
School. Most of the Middle and Real Schools in 
Denmark are independent of Gymnasie, however. 
The majority of cities in Denmark now plan 
school of the aforementioned sequence, i.e.: 


Five years in the Grundskole (ages seven to 12) 

Four years in the Middle School (ages 12 to 
15 or 16) 

Possibly one year in the Real class (age 16 or 17) 

Three years in the Senior School (ages 16 to 19). 


Admission to the university (of Aarhus or of Co- 
penhagen) is gained by passing the Studenterek- 
samen (matriculation or higher school certificate 
examination ) which is taken when the student is 
19 years of age. 

It is apparent, then, that children in Denmark 
may leave school when they are 14 at the con- 
clusion of seven years of elementary education; 
when they have completed the Middle School 
and are 15 or 16 and are ready for further voca- 
tional training if they wish; when they have com- 
pleted the Real class at 16 or 17 years of age; 
or on the completion of the Senior School. 


Preparation for Gymnasie Teaching 


The road taken by those planning to teach in 
the Gymnasie necessitates passing the Studen- 
tereksamen and completion of university studies 
which takes six or seven years. During the uni- 
versity years there is careful academic prepara- 
tion of the embryonic Gymnasie teacher, but no 
professional or practical teacher education. Hav- 
ing secured their Candidatus Magisterii (similar 
to a Master of Arts degree), these university stu- 
dents, who have generally been in university 
work for at least six years without coming into 
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contact with adolescents, have one semester of 
practical and theoretical professional training. 
This semester of professional training usually 
consists of only three weeks of lectures on the 
history and philosophy of education, educational 
psychology, and school hygiene. This latter in- 
cludes not only health of pupils, their hearing 
and vision, but also the “climate” of a classroom. 
The university graduate then has three months of 
student teaching in which he is under the super- 
vision of the supervising teacher at the Gym- 
nasie, the vice-inspector (an assistant of His 
Majesty’s Inspector of all Gymnasie), and the 
Rektor (headmaster of the Gymnasie ). 
Following at least two or three weeks of ob- 
servation, during this three-month period, the 
student teacher begins his period of practical 
work. He teaches 12 hours a week, seven in his 
major subject and five in his subsidiary one. One 
subject is taught in the Senior School and one in 
the Middle School—both a part of the Gymnasie. 
From observation of other teachers and from one 
lecture, the student teacher is supposed to gain 
enough knowledge on methods of teaching. He 
is generally observed twice during the three- 
month period by the vice-inspector (represent- 
ing the State), as many as eight times by the 
Rektor of the Gymnasie, and more often by the 


supervising teacher. Criticism is given in con- 
ferences held between the student teacher, Rek- 


tor, supervising teacher, and—possibly—the 
vice-inspector. There is generally some discus- 
sion of the manners of the student teacher and 
how he gets along with the pupils, but the great- 
est emphasis is upon his subject matter back- 
ground. Recommendation for professional teach- 
ing is made by the Rektor and the vice-inspector 
on completion of the semester of professional 
work. The student then becomes an Adjunkt (a 
beginning or lower form teacher in the Gym- 
nasie), and normally after 12 to 15 years of satis- 
factory teaching, he is promoted to a Lektor (a 
higher form teacher ). 

There seems to be a feeling of despair among 
many regarding this inadequate professional 
preparation of Gymnasie teachers. Since there is, 
however, at present an oversupply of teachers 
who have completed their university studies and 
who are ready to teach in the Gymnasie, the 
urgency in their preparation and the desirability 
of improving this preparation has not been felt. 


Preparation for the Lower Schools 


A teacher’s certificate from a Seminarium 
(Teachers’ College) is sufficient qualification for 
teachers in the municipal Middle Schools and 
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the Real class when they are not part of the 
Gymnasie. Generally, however, these teachers 
take additional study in special subjects at the 
Danish Teachers’ High School in Copenhagen. 
Preparation of teachers for the Grundskole 
and Middle School in Denmark is—as is often 
the case—superior to and on a broader base than 
the development of Gymnasie teachers. There 
are 25 of these Seminarium in Denmark; eight 
of which are state institutions and 17 private. 
Tuition in state schools is free;! in the private 
ones there is a slight fee which the state will pay 
for needy students. Entrance to the Seminarium 
is gained after successful completion of the Stu- 
dentereksamen. A very high mark allows the stu- 
dent to spend only three years in the Seminarium. 
Many students also enter from the Real class or 
from the Middle School, but only after they have 
had some experience with adolescents in camp 
work, etc., and when they are 20 years old. 


Changes in the Seminarium 


Although there has been little change in teach- 
er education in Denmark since World War II, 
Parliament this year passed a new law on teacher 
education which will affect the Seminarium. The 
four-year course is at present divided into two 
periods. The first two years are devoted to gen- 
eral education and the last two years to profes- 
sional education. Under the new law, plans are 
under way for a revision. School officials are be- 
ginning to realize that the highest marks which 
have helped to gain admission to the Seminarium 
do not in themselves guarantee the best selection 
of teacher candidates. There is a strong attempt 
to have this selection take place by use of tests, 
etc., before the Studentereksamen is taken. 

Other principles being introduced into the 
Seminarium include: 

1. Broad training on the whole curriculum of 
the Grundskole, Middle School, and Real class 
(corresponding roughly with elementary and 
junior high schools in the United States ) with an 
emphasis on one particular field. Such an em- 
phasis may be in homemaking, music, science, 
woodshop, mathematics, English, etc., in order 
to teach in the upper forms as well as the 
Grundskole classes. 

2. Provision of many opportunities to be with 
children in work or play. 

3. Reduction of examinations in order to cre- 
ate more flexibility in teaching instead of think- 
ing of the details and the importance of passing 
examinations. 


Since August 1, 1954 all education in Denmark is free. Books 
also are free except to university students. 
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4. Extension of professional education over a 
period of three (possibly all four) of the years 
in the Seminarium. 

5. Provision of more student teaching and 
opportunity to handle more classroom problems. 


Provisions for Practice Teaching 


At present the student has four hours a week 
of student teaching during his third year in the 
Seminarium, with nine to 11 hours a week in his 
fourth year. In the future there will be some 
teaching opportunities in the second year at the 
college and much more in the fourth. Under the 
new program the college student is also being 
sent to live in a community and to teach with 
regular teachers for three months during his 
third year at the Seminarium. For this experience 
the state and the municipality pay the student 
teachers a small sum. But they must of necessity 
be placed where the Ministry of Education feels 
there is the greatest need for assistance and 
where the student teacher will receive the most 
benefit. Such a venture should be of great value 
to the student teacher. When he returns to the 
Seminarium, he will have a much keener idea 
and understanding of the meaning behind the 
theory he is and has been learning. His questions 
are pertinent and practical. He needs answers 
which will help him in his final year of formal 
teacher education. 

Many of the Seminarium students began such 
experience this past spring and summer. In a 
conversation with one young man in a Seminar- 
ium in southern Zeeland, he said, “I must learn 
to deal with unhappy or distrustful and angry 
parents.” On two or three occasions he said that 
he felt completely inadequate in trying to dis- 
cuss the problems of “Hans Jensen” with the 
boy’s problem parents. “How to discuss ‘Hans 
Jensen’ without incurring the wrath of ‘Fru Jen- 
sen’ ” was the first problem this student intended 
to bring before his college classmates. Such a 
discussion seemed quite universal as did also the 
problem of the young lady who wished to know 
how to keep a group of twelve-year-olds on the 
topic rather than going off on tangents. She was 
planning to have her colleagues demonstrate 
how one could separate a class into smaller 
groups so that they could work better and not 
sacrifice “academics.” 


Modern Methods Observed 


In a beginning English class in a Middle 
School near Copenhagen, the children were 11 
and 12 and comparable to seventh graders in the 
U. S. The supervising teacher was demonstrating 
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for the student teacher kinds of activities jn 
which the teacher and class may engage to stim- 
ulate the learning of English. It was an excellent 
demonstration in good and varied methods. He 
began the class by pointing rapidly to various 
objects in the room and having the children 
name them. (All responses were in English 
which the children had been studying for only 
three weeks.) “Window.” “Door.” “Five win- 
dows.” “Three doors.” This was followed by the 
reading of a few simple questions from the be- 
ginning English book. Answers were formed and 
given by the students in English. There was 
some difficulty in understanding the words, 
“first” and “last,” so three students were sent 
out into the hall and called back into the room 
in single file, thus dramatizing “first” and “last.” 
The pace was changed by use of written work 
with the students writing questions, using words 
they had learned in naming objects in the room. 
Then the singing of “Oh, Susannah,” was fol- 
lowed by several class members reading their 
stories (three or four sentences written at home 
telling who they were, what their names were, 
etc.). And finally just before the end of the 
period, pairs of students went to the front of the 
room and from their notebooks asked one an- 
other questions. As all of this lesson was in Eng- 
lish, it was exciting to see how eager the chil- 
dren were to learn and how much they had al- 
ready learned in three short weeks. Most of all 
it was stimulating to see such vigorous, enthusi- 
astic, inspired teaching since much of the teach- 
ing observed in the Gymnasie in Denmark was 
generally traditional. 

During an observation of student teaching in 
a Middle School arithmetic class, two student 
teachers from the Seminarium taught—each for 
half of the period. Three other student teachers 
were in the room to observe. At the end of the 
period a conference was held with the five stu- 
dent teachers and the supervising teacher. The 
comments of the student teachers dealt with such 
things as voice, posture, motivation, preparation, 
enthusiasm, control of the class, etc. This was a 
modern approach to the student teaching prob- 
lems with a young, enthusiastic teacher helping 
these fourth year students from the training col- 
lege. It was an unusual demonstration of the 
newer teacher education techniques which are 
being developed for teachers of the Grundskole 
and the Middle schools in Denmark. 





The average city family’s income in 1955 is 
$6,393. The average income of American families, 
farm and non-farm, is $5,330. 
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American Schools in Latin America 





Experience as a director of American Schools in three Latin American coun- 
tries and a doctoral study constitute the background for this article. Many of 
those most familiar with the program believe that the small investment made by 
the State Department as grants-in-aid to American Schools in Latin America 
yields a large and long-time return in better international understanding. 





By DEAN T. FITZGERALD 


America are schools which owe their ori- 

gin to and receive support from some United 
States business enterprise, some church denom- 
ination, or some group of our citizens. Such 
schools are known as American Schools because 
they employ teaching techniques and/or admin- 
istrative procedures similar to those employed in 
typical schools of the United States. The children 
enrolled in these American Schools come from 
both Latin American families and United States 
families living abroad. In the latter case, the 
families are usually temporary residents of Latin 
America engaged in commercial activities, mis- 
sionary enterprises, or various foreign diplomatic 
services. 

Originally American Schools in Latin America 
were established for one of two purposes: to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for English-speak- 
ing children living in a foreign land, or mission- 
ary opportunities among nationals for some 
church organization. Recently, American Schools 
have been established, by Latin Americans and 
North Americans alike, for the additional pur- 
pose of improving mutual comprehension and 
respect for the language and way of life of others. 


[ EACH OF THE twenty republics of Latin 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Private schools in Latin American countries 
have a larger responsibility for the education of 
the youth of Latin America than do private 
schools in the United States. Approximately one- 
fifth of the elementary school enrollment and 
more than one-third of the secondary school en- 
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rollment of Latin America are to be found in 
private schools. This contrasts with nonpublic 
elementary and secondary school enrollment in 
the United States of less than twelve per cent 
and nine per cent, respectively. 

Many private schools of Latin America re- 
ceive assistance from other countries. It is esti- 
mated that one-third of the private schools in 
Latin America are foreign sponsored and that 
three-fourths of these foreign-sponsored schools 
are church-affiliated. European Roman Catholic 
orders account for a majority of the church-affil- 
iated schools. Schools in Latin America receiving 
support from some church organization in the 
United States, however, are affiliated with Prot- 
estant churches except in a few countries. Roman 
Catholic orders of the United States have estab- 
lished schools in Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. 


Schools of Other Countries 


In the early part of this century, private 
schools in Latin America were also promoted by 
the Italian, the Japanese, and the German peo- 
ples or their national governments. One writer 
reported that over eight hundred of these schools 
existed in 1941. The Italian and the Japanese 
schools served mainly Italian and Japanese im- 
migrants and their children in localities where 
these nationals lived in large numbers, as in 
Brazil and Argentina. Few Latin Americans were 
enrolled in the Italian and the Japanese Schools. 
The German Schools were different: they were 
more numerous and they catered to Latin Ameri- 
can families. The German Schools received finan- 
cial aid and supervision from the German gov- 
ernment and were recognized by the communi- 
ties in which they were located as having 
excellent teaching, stern discipline, and the best 
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of equipment. Cities with a large German for- 
eign colony usually contained a German Club 
with facilities comparable to those of a country 
club in the United States. These facilities were 
utilized by German schools for parties, athletic 
contests, and military drills. 

By 1941 Latin Americans, and some United 
States citizens, whose children were attending 
German Schools, began to realize that their chil- 
dren were being indoctrinated in Nazi culture 
and philosophy. As children were withdrawn, 
or as these schools were closed for teaching sub- 
versive doctrine, a demand arose for American 
Schools to replace them. In some of the major 
cities like Guatemala City, San Jose, and Quito, 
independent cooperative American Schools were 
established through the formation of stockhold- 
ers’ associations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


The United States government recognized the 
influence of American Schools in improving in- 
ternational relations with the different countries 
of Latin America and in 1942 began providing 
assistance to the American Schools program in 
Latin America. This assistance is administered 
by a nongovernmental agency, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Schools Service of the American Council on 
Education, so that the schools might be consid- 
ered independent expressions of American edu- 
cation abroad rather than interpreted as propa- 
ganda centers for the United States government. 
The Inter-American Schools Service also assists 
American Schools in Latin America by providing 
technical assistance in recruiting teachers and 
administrators, in planning academic programs, 
and in campaigns to raise funds for building pur- 
poses. During the first ten years of the Inter- 
American Schools Service enrollment in American 
Schools in Latin America quadrupled. 


English-Speaking Schools 


The story of American Schools in Latin Ameri- 
ca is not one of continuous growth and uninter- 
rupted development. Private American Schools 
serving the children of employees of United 
States business firms have flourished and de- 
clined with the increases and decreases in num- 
ber of technicians and administrators from the 
United States employed in the areas served. 
Church-supported schools have fluctuated in 
number and in enrollment in the different coun- 
tries of Latin America as the pendulum of politi- 
cal opinion and government has swung back and 
forth between the forces of liberalism and con- 
servatism. While new American Schools were 
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being established in Brazil and Chile, twelve 
church-affiliated American Schools were closed 
by the government of Colombia in 1952. 

The earliest English-speaking schools in Latin 
America were established by the British. As early 
as 1835 St. Andrews, a Scotch church, founded 
St. Andrews School in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
American boys and girls attended this school unti] 
the number of American children living in Buenos 
Aires was sufficient to permit the establishment of 
an American School in 1913. 

By the close of the nineteenth century several 
small colonies of people from the United States 
were living in Latin America. They were located 
principally in the fruit growing sections of Cen- 
tral America, in the mining regions of the Andes 
mountains, and in the oil fields of Colombia and 
Venezuela. Children living in those colonies sel- 
dom attended national schools because they 
lived in isolated places which made it impracti- 
cal to utilize the better educational facilities of 
metropolitan areas. Another reason why children 
coming from the United States did not attend 
national schools was the absence of an under- 
standing of Latin Americans, their language and 
customs, and a lack of incentive on the part of 
people coming from the United States to acquire 
such an understanding. People migrating to 
Latin America from the United States, unlike 
those from Asia and Europe, rarely become per- 
manent residents. They plan an early return to 
the homeland and prefer that their children con- 
tinue with an educational program similar to 
that to be had at home. 


Supplemented by Correspondence Materials 


In an attempt to meet the educational needs 
of the North American boys and girls living in 
those isolated places with too few children to 
organize a school, the mother first assumed the 
task of educating the children of the family by 
serving as tutor or teacher. To supplement or go 
beyond this “mother tutorship” one institution in 
the United States, The Calvert School of Balti- 
more, reports that it enrolls nearly five thousand 
children each year “from families connected with 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and Foreign 
Service, missionaries abroad, and American busi- 
ness firms with personnel located in foreign coun- 
tries.” This school or system provides textbooks, 
tests, teacher’s manuals, and the required teach- 
ing materials to accompany a school year of de- 
tailed lesson plans for each of the first eight 
grades. It is a commonly used plan for meeting 
the needs of boys and girls from the United States 
in isolated areas within Latin America. 
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As colonies of United States citizens living in 
a Latin American country grew in size and the 
number of school-age children increased, formal 
schools were organized. Quarters for the school 
were rented and a teacher was recruited from 
the available women of the community. This was 
possible because a colony of professional and 
technical people from the United States suffi- 
ciently large to contain a group of school-age 
children would also include some mothers or 
wives who had had experience and training as 
teachers. Courses of study were determined by 
the teaching materials accompanying corre- 

ndence courses such as those provided with 
the Calvert Home Instruction Course. As the 
school grew, professionally trained teachers from 
the United States were employed, and school 
buildings were constructed. 


A Typical Independent School 


Escuela Campo Alegre in Caracas, Venezuela, 
with a present-day staff of twenty-one and with 
physical plant and equipment valued at nearly 
one-half million dollars, is an example of a 
school which developed in this manner. It began 
in 1937 with three mothers sharing the responsi- 
bility of teaching the twelve pupils enrolled. The 
school was known as the Calvert School, and 
classes were held in a small recreation house for 
children, located on the grounds of the Caracas 
Country Club. The following year a cooperative 
was formed to construct a school building and to 
employ a professionally trained teacher from the 
United States. By April, 1940, the enrollment 
had reached fifty pupils and an addition to the 
school plant was made to provide for an increas- 
ing enrollment. In 1948, the school moved into 
its present building designed to accommodate 
four hundred. Escuela Campo Alegre now offers 
a school program which includes kindergarten, 
six years of elementary school, and three years 
of junior high school; and the school is again 
filled to capacity. 

Occasionally an American School has devel- 
oped simultaneously with a community Sunday 
School and church program initiated by North 
Americans of Protestant faith living in a foreign 
and predominantly Roman Catholic country. 
Santiago College had its beginning when the 
Methodist archbishop in Chile requested and 
received missionaries in 1880 to establish a school 
for missionaries’ children and other members of 
the Santiago English-speaking community. The 
school has since become a bilingual one with in- 
temational recognition. Today it has a modern, 
attractive school plant which provides boarding 
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and day facilities for nearly seven hundred girls, 
a majority of whom are of Latin American origin. 

American Schools teaching in English have 
been established in some areas of Latin America 
by business enterprises which recruit technically 
trained personnel in the United States. These 
schools are established to make positions with the 
company more attractive to potential employees 
with families. It is the policy of the United Fruit 
Company and of the major oil companies, for ex- 
ample, to provide a school for employees’ children 
when the number of pupils to be served reaches 
a small, stated number. This number varies from 
five to ten with different companies. The school 
of the New York and Honduras Rosario Mining 
Company in San Juanicito, Honduras illustrates 
this type. Recently it employed a teacher from 
the United States to teach twelve English-speak- 
ing employees’ children enrolled in grades one 
through eight. The largest company-sponsored 
school is the Lago Oil and Transport Company 
Staff School on the island of Aruba, N. W. L., a 
few miles off the northern coast of South Ameri- 
ca. It has an enrollment of six hundred children 
of staff employees, most of whom are from the 
United States. This is the only company-spon- 
sored school in Latin America affiliated with the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools here in the United States. 

Summarizing, the English-speaking schools 
were established primarily for the purpose of 
meeting educational needs of United States citi- 
zens living in a foreign country. 


Spanish- (or Portuguese- ) Speaking Schools 


American Schools employing the national lan- 
guage but utilizing teaching techniques common 
in schools of the United States were instituted 
early in the educational history of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Perhaps the oldest American 
School in Latin America to remain in continuous 
operation is the Instituto Mexicano Madero. It 
was founded in Puebla, Mexico by the Methodist 
Church in 1874. Many of these early church- 
sponsored schools continue to rank high among 
the schools of the nation in which they are lo- 
cated. They have large enrollments, have in- 
augurated new programs, and proudly list na- 
tional personages as alumni. 

Among the outstanding American Schools of 
missionary origin are the following: Ward Col- 
lege in Buenos Aires with an enrollment exceed- 
ing 1,000; Crandon Institute in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, almost as large, (where was taught the 
first home economics course in South America); 
Colegio Internacional in Asuncion, the top rank- 
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ing school in Paraguay; Bennett College for Girls 
in Rio de Janeiro, which had the first nursery 
school work in South America; Colegio de Pira- 
cicaba, which made such an impression on the 
Brazilian president, Prudente Moraes, as a pa- 
tron, that he used it as a model for state schools; 
and the American Institute in La Paz, so out- 
standing that for several years it received a sub- 
vention from the Bolivian government. 

These schools have differed from English- 
speaking American Schools in Latin America by 
having a smaller percentage of teachers trained 
in the United States, by adhering more closely 
to the official program of the national schools 
plus supplementation, and by catering to na- 
tional students. The chief purpose of such schools 
has been to win converts to the church. 


A Vocational School in Agriculture 


A different and more recently organized (1943) 
American School, teaching principally in Span- 
ish, is Escuela Agricola Panamericana (Pan 
American School of Agriculture) near Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. The school was founded and is 
supported by the United Fruit Company for the 
purpose of providing vocational training in tropi- 
cal agriculture for boys from Spanish-speaking 
countries. Each of the 160 boys enrolled receives 
a full three-year scholarship valued at more than 
$1,500 per year. The scholarship includes all 
necessary clothing, lodging, board, school sup- 
plies, laundry, medical and dental care, and 
transportation to and from the home country if 
the student cannot pay his own fare. Practical 
training is given in horticulture, field crops, and 
animal husbandry, as well as the usual classwork 
in mathematics, science, and English. More than 
ninety per cent of the first five graduating class- 
es, which totaled 229, started on an agricultural 
career, many as agricultural extension agents for 
the governments of their respective home coun- 
tries of Guatemala, Honduras, E] Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela. 

The Escuela Agricola Panamericana is an ex- 
cellent example of a United States business con- 
cern operating in Latin America attempting to 
discharge an obligation of social responsibility 
to those countries in which it operates and to 
other countries of similar origin and geographical 
features. 

While the Spanish- (or Portuguese-) speaking 
American Schools have accomplished a specific 
purpose, as have the English-speaking schools, 
both often fail in contributing toward a better 
understanding of Latin American culture by 
United States citizens and vice versa. For this 
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reason most of the American Schools in Latin 
America have developed into bilingual schools 
with curricula taught partly in English and part- 
ly in the national language. 


Bilingual Schools 


The bilingual school is a third type of Ameri- 
can School in Latin America which began to 
develop soon after World War I as the United 
States emerged as a world power in politics and 
in commerce. Latin Americans began to recog- 
nize a future need of their children for an in- 
creased knowledge of North American customs 
and a better understanding of the English lan- 
guage, and sought this kind of education in 
American-sponsored schools. Missionary leaders, 
recognizing this, began to organize bilingual 
schools such as Escuela Methodista in San Jose, 
Costa Rica. It began as a bilingual commercial 
school in 1921 but was reorganized in 1943 as a 
bilingual elementary school. A secondary school 
was added six years later. Spanish-speaking 
American Schools striving to meet the demand 
for an increase in the amount of English instruc- 
tion, added courses taught in English until the 
schools gradually became bilingual. An illustra- 
tion of this is the Colegio Americano in Caracas, 
Venezuela. The school was founded in 1896. 
High School classes in English were added in 
1942 to the secondary school program being of- 
fered in Spanish. By 1949, the school had a com- 
plete senior high school program which included 
a college preparatory course taught in English. 


As Residence Became More Permanent 


In a similar manner the American Schools 
which had been initiated previously for English- 
speaking children gradually became bilingual. 
As members of various United States foreign 
colonies in Latin America came to regard their 
residence more and more on a semi-permanent 
basis, they became aware of their children’s 
needs for an understanding of and appreciation 
for Latin Americans, their language and their 
customs. Curricula of English-speaking schools 
were expanded to include Spanish instruction in 
national history, geography, civics, and language 
until they, too, became bilingual. Previously 
mentioned Escuela Campo Alegre in Caracas, 
Venezuela illustrates this point. By 1949, the 
school employed three full-time teachers for in- 
struction in Spanish in grades two through eight. 
Another example is the American School in 
Mexico City, since 1921 cooperatively owned by 
the American School Foundation. It had its be 
ginning in 1888 with a small group of English- 
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speaking children taught by a North American 
teacher. Under its present organization more 
than forty per cent of the enrollment is Latin 
American and the elementary school day is di- 
vided equally between Spanish and English for 
instructional purposes. 


Increased Interdependence of World War II 


The demand for bilingual American Schools 
increased as World War II emphasized the inter- 
dependence of the American Republics and the 
need of both Latin Americans and North Ameri- 
cans for a comprehension of the culture of the 
other. Church-supported American Schools were 
able to provide some increase in enrollment but 
these schools had insufficient financial resources 
and lacked trained personnel to expand in all 
localities where need for an American School 
existed. Business concerns from the United States 
had already established schools for their em- 
ployees where the need was sufficiently great. 
These firms, however, could hardly be expected 
to provide schools in other areas. 

The need for additional bilingual American 
Schools began to be met in some of the larger 
capital and port cities of Latin America by or- 
ganizing a foundation, or cooperative, to operate 
the school. Capital was obtained through the 
sale of shares of stock to interested Latin Ameri- 
cans, North Americans, and business firms repre- 
sented by them. The establishment of schools of 
this kind was given added encouragement in 
1944 when funds derived from the United States 
Department of State were made available through 
the Inter-American Schools Service for the em- 
ployment of additional teachers and administra- 
tors from the United States. New schools were 
organized. By the year 1946, independent bilin- 
gual American Schools had been organized in 
this manner in such cities as Puebla, Guatemala 
City, San Salvador, Tegucigalpa, Managua, San 
Jose, Quito, Guayaquil, Oruro, and Lima. By 
1952, twenty-five bilingual American Schools had 
qualified for grants-in-aid through the Inter- 
American Schools Service. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


American Schools in Latin America provide 
desired educational opportunities for both Latin 
Americans and North Americans, not to be had 
in localities where there are none. The bilingual 
program of American Schools permits the Latin 
American pupil to remain at home and to acquire 
a knowledge and use of the English language as 
Preparation for college entrance in the United 
States, or for a vocation at home which requires 
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bilingual ability. The bilingual program also per- 
mits North Americans residing temporarily in 
Latin America to continue their children’s edu- 
cation with a program comparable to that to 
be had in the United States, and at the same time 
to acquire an understanding and respect for 
Latin Americans, their language and their cus- 
toms. United States firms engaged in business in 
Latin America encourage American Schools be- 
cause of the stability given to the family life of 
North American technicians on Latin American 
assignments. 

American Schools in Latin America render a 
professional service to the teaching profession of 
Latin American countries and of the United 
States. Latin Americans teach in American 
Schools because of the schools’ patronage, the 
higher salaries paid, and the opportunities to 
learn and to use the language and techniques of 
teaching of the United States. Teachers from the 
United States who spend two years or more 
teaching in American Schools of Latin America 
gain an experience which is unexcelled for en- 
riching future classroom teaching in the U. S. 

American Schools in Latin America provide a 
foundation for the building of international rela- 
tions between the United States and the other 
American republics which cannot easily be de- 
stroyed. Boys and girls who attend American 
Schools, participating in play and in class activi- 
ties with children of other nationalities, develop 
a comprehension and respect for the way of life 
of others not soon to be forgotten. 

Foreign service diplomats and educators, both 
Latin American and North American, who are 
familiar with the American Schools program in 
Latin America, regard American Schools as a 
valuable aid in the building of better relations 
between the peoples of Latin American countries 
and the United States. The concluding statement 
in a report on an American School by a United 
States ambassador to a Central American repub- 
lic summarizes the significance of American 
Schools in Latin America for this purpose: 


I should like to add that it is my sincere opinion 
that the cooperation which the United States gov- 
ernment is giving American Schools is one of the 
most useful and vital phases of our entire program 
of cultural cooperation. Aid to such schools neces- 
sarily comes under the heading of a long range 
program for the promotion of mutual understanding 
and there is nothing we are doing in this part of the 
world which is going to prove more fruitful over 
the years than this.? 


2 Davis, Roy Tasco. “Schoolroom Embassies,"”” The Record, 


Vol. 5: No. 1 (January 1949). Pp. 1-6. 











Progress of Education in India 





any country could hardly have had more dif- 

ficult and perplexing problems to overcome 
than those covered by this report.! The rapidity with 
which they were recognized, the steps taken to solve 
them and the formulation of plans to deal with them 
in the future make a remarkable story, one of which 
any educator interested in international develop- 
ments in his field must be cognizant. 

The greatest decision India made, after becoming 
an independent nation, was to become a Republic. 
The importance of education took on new meaning. 
Universal, free, and compulsory education for all 
children of school age and social education for all 
illiterate adults were most urgently needed. The fate 
of the second largest nation in the world was now 
in the hands of those adults and would be in the 
hands of those children. To provide these opportuni- 
ties to millions seemed staggering, but the events 
following independence, to a less resourceful peo- 
ple, might have been calamitous: partition of the 
country followed by the greatest exodus in all his- 
tory, rehabilitation of millions of displaced peoples, 
devaluation of the rupee, inflation, drouth, flood and 
famine, plus the integration of the former princely 
states into the Indian Union. 

India maintained from the beginning that educa- 
tion was a problem for each province. Because of 
the heavy expense involved, however, it held that 
the promotion of higher scientific and technical edu- 
cation is a responsibility of the central government. 

Since the time Macaulay successfully advocated 
his famous Minute in Parliament, the pattern and 
medium of education had been set in India. The 
most important task which now faced the new gov- 
ernment was to reconstruct. education at all stages 
to meet the needs of an independent, democratic In- 
dia, an India which would attempt to replace Eng- 
lish by Hindi as the medium of instruction. 

The vigor with which the educational problems 
were tackled is matched only by the proportion of 
money which was allocated to education in the na- 
tional and provincial budgets. The inequalities of 
education at the various levels were paralleled by 
inequalities existing in the various geographic areas. 

One of the most important developments during 
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this period was the acceptance by all States of a 
program by which many elementary schools were 
converted into Basic Schools. A great stride was thus 
taken to bring into being Gandhi's cherished dream. 
As with most countries, India too lacked teachers to 
fill all the positions, and this lack thwarted univer- 
sal elementary education. 

On the secondary level there was a tendency to 
move away from the traditional to the more func- 
tional type of education. 

On the level of higher education, eleven new uni- 
versities were established and some advances were 
made in the field of technical education. 

The children and youth of a country must be 
educated if an enlightened citizenry is to evolve. 
But when the responsibilities of democracy are as- 
sumed by a citizenry of which 90% are illiterate, 
then the education of adults is imperative. This new 
concept, known as Social Education, emphasized 
literacy, health and hygiene, economic improvement, 
citizenship training, and recreational aspects of edu- 
cation. Social Education was truly one of the most 
significant developments in this period. 

The total cultural aspect of Indian life has re- 
ceived increasingly more attention. The publication, 
History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western, is, no 
doubt, the first attempt by any government to present 
a unified history of world philosophy. 

One could go on for paragraphs reviewing the 
progress which has been made in these five short 
years. Still more interesting would be to read the 
report itself. One is delighted with its readability. 

The style in which it is written is more appealing 
than in previous Reviews. It has interest and life to 
it. It is not merely a collection of educational facts. 
It presents a vital subject in a living way. 

The Review has an excellent Introductory Sur- 
vey by Professor Humayun Kabir, secretary to the 
Ministry of Education. If one read no further, this 
much would well justify the effort. It has been sev- 
eral years since this reviewer was in India, but this 
survey is so inclusive and so lucid that he feels that 
he has followed the progress of education step by 
step during that time. Regardless of whether one is 
in the United States or in India, after reading this 
Survey, he would be brought up-to-date on the edu- 
cational problems of that country. 


. P . -1952, inquennial 
* Progress of Education in India, 1947-1952, Quinquenty 


Review. Ministry of Education, Government of India, 

pages. 65c. Introductory Survey by Humayun Kabir, M.A., - 
cational adviser to the Government of India. Copies may 
secured from the Embassy of India, Washington, D. Cc 
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Turkey is an old country, historically speaking, and within its present bound- 
aries are some of the oldest cultures known to man, the most noted being the 
Hittite. A bit later the Greeks and then the Romans occupied a large section of 
present day Turkey and built there some of the most famous cities of their 
respective civilizations including Troy, Pergamum, Smyrna, Tarsus, and Ephesus. 


Organizing Guidance in Turkey 





By LESTER BEALS 


of the Selcuk and then of the Ottoman Em- 
pires. At its height, the Ottoman Empire was 
the largest in the world and extended into three 
continents. This empire gradually declined until 
at the end of World War I there was nothing 
left but a shell, much of which was occupied by 
foreign powers. It was then that a group of 
younger Turkish leaders, under the leadership 
of Kemal Attaturk, led a fight to free the country 
of foreign domination and to set up a social and 
political system based on western ideas. In both 
efforts they were successful, and in 1923 was 
launched their great experiment in democracy. 
Undaunted by the tremendous tasks that faced 
them, these leaders embarked on an ambitious 
program of social, economic, and political re- 
forms that sought to eliminate the stagnating 
influences of the old culture and to create a so- 
ciety patterned after that of the western nations. 
In these efforts, the leaders recognized the im- 
portance of an educational system which would 
equip their people with the skills necessary for 
maximum participation in the life of the nation. 
The high place accorded education is indicated 
by the establishment of a Ministry of Education, 
headed by a minister with cabinet status. It is 
interesting to note that in the early days of the 
Republic, John Dewey was invited to come to 
Turkey as a consultant in the development of the 
educational system. 


Should Be Selected in Advance 


Unlike the development of education in Ameri- 
ca, with its emphasis on the responsibility of the 
local community, education in Turkey was de- 
veloped from the national level with relatively 
little local participation or local responsibility. 


I RECENT CENTURIES Turkey was first a part 
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The national government furnished the staff and 
funds for the program. Due to the magnitude of 
the problems faced by the new Republic, and 
the need for developing as quickly as possible a 
literate and intelligent citizenry, this type of cen- 
tralization appeared necessary to the leaders. 
This pattern also characterized most areas of so- 
cial, political, and economic affairs. 

It was with this cultural background in mind, 
that we began our work. Our headquarters were 
in the Ministry of Education in Ankara, the capi- 
tal. One of the first tasks was to define the project 
and to set up a workable program. This was nec- 
essary, especially because the Ministry had only 
a general idea of the project. At this point, then, 
it was valuable to talk to the different members 
of the Ministry staff, to visit schools, and to study 
some of the earlier reports prepared by consult- 
ants and other material pertinent to the educa- 
tional and cultural situation in Turkey. It is my 
opinion that such projects should be set up and 
the participants selected long in advance of such 
an assignment in order to prepare for it. 


Six Communities Chosen 


After careful study we decided to select six 
centers in which to develop ideas and plans rela- 
tive to organized guidance services. It was our 
thought, growing out of our experience as well 
as that of others, that it was best to work inten- 
sively with a small number of communities rather 
than to try to develop a program for all. Further- 
more, it was felt that since there was an expressed 
and apparent need for more local participation 
in school affairs, the guidance program might 
give some opportunity for it, and thus follow the 
trend in the present state of transition in Turkey 
to decentralize economic, social, and educational 
activities. 

During the planning stage, interpreters were 
assigned to us. It should be emphasized that 
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when it is necessary to use an interpreter, as it 
was in our case, it is most essential that the right 
person be selected. If possible one should have 
a person who has had some training and experi- 
ence in the project field. Attitude and interest 
in the assignment are likewise very important. 
Orientation and training of the interpreter is one 
of the tasks of the consultant. 

The communities selected for developing 
ideas for guidance services, were Istanbul, the 
largest city in Turkey with a population of about 
a million; Ankara, the capital; Izmir, the second 
largest city; Adana, in the southern part; Samsun, 
on the Black Sea; and Konya, in the south central 
area. Inasmuch as my assignment carried some 
other responsibilities, it soon became apparent 
that the project was too large and that we should 
probably have worked with two or three com- 
munities rather than with six. Nevertheless, we 
carried on the best we could but gave more 
time to the first three mentioned cities. These six 
communities represented more than city school 
systems. They were more comparable to some of 
the very large county systems in America, and 
thus we included village schools as well as met- 
ropolitan. The problems of education in the vil- 
lages in Turkey are much different from those in 
the cities; therefore the program needs to be 
different. 


Securing Local Participation 


In each of the communities the same basic ap- 
proach was used. As early in the year as possible 
a week was spent in each place. During this week 
schools of different types were visited and talks 
were had with administrators and teachers, in- 
dividually and in groups. A local guidance com- 
mittee was organized which included teach- 
ers and administrators from the different levels. 
During this first visit to the community, the 
guidance committee discussed the needs for or- 
ganized guidance services and then made plans 
for continued study throughout the year. These 
committees were encouraged to make studies of 
school failures, school drop-outs, and student- 
parent attitudes toward schools in order to pro- 
vide evidence of the need for guidance services. 
They functioned autonomously through the year 
and did an excellent job of defining their prob- 
lems and drawing up plans for guidance services. 
At all times the attempt was made to keep the 
total staff advised of what was being done by 
having report meetings with them. In all cases 
the administrative staff was worked with closely 
and the superintendent of schools was a member 
of the guidance committee. 
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Each local committee then prepared a report 
of its activities and recommendations, which 
were sent through the proper channels to the 
Ministry. From these reports and from our own 
experience, a comprehensive report was made 
to the Ministry concerning the development of 
guidance programs in these six communities, 
This report was to be a guide for all the schools in 
Turkey. A great deal of emphasis was placed on 
the need for giving responsibility to local teach- 
ers and administrators for the development of 
and carrying out of the programs. Suggestions 
were made with regard to the role of the Minis- 
try in future developments. An organization plan 
was set up to insure the continued development 
of the program. Complete job descriptions were 
written for the positions of counselors and guid- 
ance directors. 


Program Set Up to Train Others 


In the spring it became apparent that there 
was need of a training program for those re- 
sponsible for the continued development of the 
program and who would serve as guidance di- 
rectors and counselors. A member of the Min- 
istry staff, one well trained in guidance in an 
American university, was assigned to help de- 
velop this training phase and to give continued 
coordination to the guidance program. The two 
of us, with the superintendent in Istanbul, formed 
a committee to set up a six weeks’ training pro- 
gram. This was held in Istanbul because of the 
availability of staff members located there. 

The job descriptions which had been prepared, 
along with other criteria, served as bases for se- 
lection of people to be trained. Other than this, 
the local superintendent and the guidance com- 
mittees had considerable freedom in making 
their choices. We did recommend that they se- 
lect some people from both the elementary and 
secondary schools, so there would be some peo- 
ple trained to work on both levels. In addition 
to those nominated to attend from the six cen- 
ters, ten people from the technical schools were 
accepted upon their request and six from the 
normal schools. This made an official group of 
fifty-four. There were also approximately thirty 
people who attended voluntarily. 


Practice Experience Provided 


In organizing the program it was our opinion 
that there should be practice experience pro- 
vided along with theoretical training. It was de- 
cided to establish three guidance centers in 
Istanbul where the participants could gain ex- 


(Concluded on page 350) 
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Though centuries removed from us in terms of civilization Iraq is an amaz- 
ingly short distance away in terms of travel time. So when the visitor, two days 
out of New York, steps down from the plane at Baghdad airport the change is 
almost too abrupt and too great to comprehend, and one questions the wisdom of 
airborne travel that speedily whisks you from one civilization into another. 





By GEORGE MANNELLO 


HE NEWCOMER to Iraq is immediately con- 

fronted with a radically different environ- 

ment, reaching towards him through all 
five senses, and even though he has prepared 
himself for these changes he is bound to experi- 
ence some degree of what the anthropologists 
call “cultural shock.” Many of the old, familiar 
cues are missing and in their places are new 
sights, new smells, new sounds, new tastes and 
even a new feel from the hot, dry climate of Iraq. 
Jumbled together in Gestalt-pattern are the 
ragged street beggars, the quarreling taxicab 
drivers, the stench of open sewers, the Moslem 
call to evening prayer, the strong taste of mutton 
and the glaring, dusty flatlands, so that for the 
first few days this strange world seems hostile 
and incompatible. 

Iraq is a society in transition, and changes 
come at a pace much more rapid than anything 
we have experienced in America. For seven cen- 
turies Mesopotamia slept in a state of cultural 
torpor, dating from the destruction of the bril- 
liant Abbasid Caliphate by Hulagu, the Mongol, 
until the Arab Revolt, during the first World 
War, ended centuries of Turkish oppression. The 
people are now rousing themselves out of this 
colonial-induced lethargy, and oil is the spur. 

Iraq possesses some of the largest known oil 
reserves in the world. Planned petroleum produc- 
tion for the year 1955 is at 30,000,000 tons with 
fifty per cent of the profits reserved to the Iraqi 
Government. This money will be turned over to 
a Development Board, on which, by Iraqi law, 
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sits one American member. The Development 
Board is charged with the responsibility of plan- 
ning a program to raise up the fellahin from 
primitive farming methods to a modern tractor- 
centered agricultural economy. Already great 
projects are under way and others of vast scope 
envisaged; the ancient irrigation ditches are be- 
ing replaced; farm machinery is replacing the 
wooden plow; model brick villages stand next to 
crumbling mud huts; roads creep across the des- 
ert plains; smallpox vaccination stations have 
been set up throughout the country; a hundred 
centralized schools are being erected; teacher 
training institutions are expanding and require- 
ments for teachers upgraded. 

The result of these programs, plus recent de- 
velopments in the field of private enterprise, has 
been the creation of a society with a split per- 
sonality, on the one hand clinging to the tradi- 
tions and orthodoxy of its Babylonian-Islamic 
roots and on the other hand embracing the daz- 
zling technology of the western world. This co- 
mingling of the very old and the very new im- 
presses the westerner with some ludicrous com- 
binations, like the fuzzy burro, sleeping against 
a sleek 1954 Cadillac, or the ragged, barefoot 
Kurd porter plodding down the middle of Rashid 
Street, Baghdad, carrying an ultramodern pink 
bathtub on his back. It is against this background 
that Iraqi education must be interpreted. 

During my stay in Iraq I visited a dozen 
schools and talked with a hundred teachers and 
administrators. I observed classroom lessons 
and joked with boys and girls from the primary 
school through the college. These experiences, 
plus the knowledge which I had gained previously 
from reports and printed works, are the sources 
for my impressions of Iraqi education. 
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Iraqi School Plants 


School buildings like all other structures in Iraq, 
are built with a central purpose in mind, to offset 
the effect of the extreme heat during the hot 
months. Walls are thick, built of brick, plaster and 
rough stone; ceilings are high, to provide indoor 
circulation; and windows are few, to keep out the 
glare of the sun. In the city many schools are built 
around an inner courtyard, the outer face of the 
building flush with the narrow dark alleyways. 
Almost all classrooms lead to outdoor passage- 
ways, there being no enclosed halls. Except for 
the most recent schools architecture is Turkish in 
character with overhanging balconies, wooden 
archways and an ornamental iron gate, an heir- 
loom from the old Ottoman Empire. 

Except for some modern type schools now un- 
der construction most Iraqi school buildings are 
minimum structures; that is they contain only 
the barest of essentials for conducting a school 
program. This includes a number of classrooms 
and the headmaster’s office. In the rural areas 
there may be ample play space within the en- 
closing walls of the school grounds but in the 
city play space is constricted into one or two 
inner courtyards. Most of the primary and sec- 
ondary schools I visited, each with a population 
exceeding 200 pupils, were lacking a school li- 
brary, art room, gymnasium, auditorium, science 
room and workshop. 

Most Iraqi schools have a rundown, weather 
stained, depressing appearance. Even many of 
the new schools soon look shabby and ill cared 
for. Paint is almost non-existent and plaster, 
where it exists, crumbles from the wall. Wood- 
work is gashed and split. Blackboards are boards 
that have been painted black and there are no bul- 
letin boards. Pictures are conspicuous by their 
rarity while educational displays are entirely 
lacking. Wooden desks and chairs are crudely 
constructed and in general there is a lack of 
sensitivity to the aesthetic values. Furthermore, 
there seems to be little interest on the part of 
Iraqi teachers to improve the appearance of the 
classroom and the grounds through the little 
things teachers and pupils can do with a mini- 
mum of funds. After listening to an Iraqi head- 
master complain how the lack of funds ham- 
pered his program (there was not one map of 
Iraq in his school), I suggested that some of his 
more talented teachers get together and draw 
such maps. This was an amazing suggestion to 
him, for in keeping with the Arab tradition of 
specialization, teachers are for teaching school, 
not for drawing maps. 

In contrast, the primary school at Muhawil, a 
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town south of Baghdad free from the oppressive 
tenant fiefs of the Iraqi sheikhs, is well built and 
proudly cared for. Just completed, it harbingers 
the shape of things to come. Modern in design 
and constructed of yellow brick it boasts a large 
entrance foyer, a multipurpose assembly room, 
steel casement windows, and finished plaster 
walls painted in pleasant pastel green with coy- 
ered plumbing and electric wiring. Also, hung 
on the walls throughout the school were colorful 
pictures, charts and maps produced by the pu- 
pils and teachers. So here, at least, like begets 
like; the new school induces a new pride in ap- 
pearance and an effort to improve appearance. 


The School Program 


The basic structure of Iraqi education is some- 
what similar to our own. It is free, universal and, 
where possible, compulsory. It is stratified into 
three levels, what we would call a 6-3-2 plan: 


Name of School: Primary, Intermediate, Pre- 
paratory. 

Length of Course: 6 years, 3 years, 2 years. 

Age of Pupils: 6-12, 12-15, 15-17. 


Sex segregation obtains with boys and girls at- 
tending separate schools. In recent years, some 
primary schools have introduced coeducation as 
far as the sixth grade, and though this flaunts 
Moslem tradition the public has not objected. 

The educational system is highly centralized 
and the smallest of matters must be approved by 
the highest of authorities. The Arab mind is 
steeped in the tradition of the beneficent father- 
figure—the caliphs, the sheikhs and now the cen- 
tral government. Again and again I heard the 
same complaint—our hands are tied, we must 
wait for the Ministry of Education to grant us 
funds to buy a set of books, or to change a sched- 
ule, or to send us a new teacher. This slows edu- 
cational progress down to a creep. 

The program is carried through a school week 
of five and one-half days, with Thursday after- 
noon and Friday as holidays. This totals thirty- 
two or thirty-three hours of instruction per 
week, beginning at the end of September and 
ending the latter part of May. An exasperating 
aspect of school administration for those who are 
not used to Iraqi ways is that there is no set 
school calendar as we know it. I have been told 
that teachers must listen to the radio to discover 
the day the school term will start and no one 
is sure when vacations begin. Furthermore, the 
higher schools may be closed temporarily for po- 
litical reasons at any time. 


On paper, the curriculum looks modern 
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enough; science, history, art, music, and even 
child care appear among the courses given be- 
low the collegiate level. It is not until the class- 
room is visited that one realizes the gross aca- 
demic nature of it. Then science becomes a col- 
lection of isolated data to be reproduced on an 
examination, not a key to understanding the 
living, pulsating world within reach. History be- 
comes a wearisome recital of dates and events, 
not a vital social experience. Art and music are 
almost non-existent. 

A large block of school time is set aside for the 
study of English. The child is required to spend 
six hours a week studying this subject, starting 
in the fifth grade and continuing as long as he 
goes to school. This is a hangover from the days 
of British colonialism (Iraq was once a British 

mandate ) and crowds more useful studies out of 
the curriculum. While at the village of B...... 
I was invited to observe a sixth grade English 
class. The teacher, himself, hardly knew the lan- 
guage and found great difficulty in conveying his 
thoughts to me. His pronunciation was the very 
worst, and he taught the language as a series of 
stilted commands. I felt sorry for him, and sor- 
rier for the pupils. After the lessons I asked the 
headmaster why it was necessary for fifth and 
sixth grade pupils of this rural town, where no 
English is spoken, to learn this language. His an- 
swer, given through the medium of an inter- 
preter, is known the world over—because it is 
required for entrance to higher schools. 

Not content, I pressed, “How many of your 
pupils go to higher schools?” 

“Xamsa bil mia.” (Five per cent.) 

I found the school program badly balanced in 
certain secondary schools. The Central Prepara- 
tory School for Girls, Baghdad, required nine 
years of mathematical-science courses within a 
two year period for those who elected the sci- 
ence program. Wholly missing were social stu- 
dies, art, music, home economics and physical 
education. On the other hand the girls who chose 
the literary program did not receive any instruc- 
tion in science whatsoever. 


School Practices 


The curriculum of the Baghdad Commercial 
Secondary School for Boys was similarly skewed. 
Business courses, typing and related subjects 
comprised seventy per cent of the curriculum. 
There was no science, history, music, art, or man- 
ual arts offered. 

The Iraqi educational system is an examina- 
tion system. Government examinations are held 
at the end of the primary, intermediate and pre- 
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paratory stages of schooling. If the pupil passes 
he is issued a Government certificate, which be- 
comes his ticket of admission to a higher school. 
Fewer than fifty per cent of all pupils who take 
the examinations pass them. 

As with examination systems anywhere Iraqi 
education is straitjacketed by this method of 
“maintaining high standards.” Each classroom 
test becomes a miniature Government examina- 
tion. The object of learning becomes the memori- 
zation of possible examination material; the 
method is rote. 


A New Kind of Singing 


I talked with two American Fulbright teachers 
who taught English in a Baghdad secondary 
school about this. According to them, a passing 
or superior examination mark is the goal for 
which the Iraqi student works. In the student's 
view classwork is unimportant, and consequently 
attendance is poor, tardiness common. Class 
cutting is widespread and, indeed, the director 
of this school keeps the front gate locked and 
monitored by two guards during school hours to 
prevent the boys from escaping! 

The student does appear for his tests but even 
in these many cheat—and with few moral mis- 
givings. One Fulbright teacher told of the inci- 
dent in which she had assigned a certain English 
form to be memorized. Upon testing her pupils 
the next day everyone got it perfectly. This puz- 
zled her, until after class a confidant revealed 
that some one had tacked the form on the wall 
behind her, written in Arabic! The students 
thought this was a good joke. 

While seated in the office of the headmaster 
of the Baquba Primary School for Boys I heard 
what sounded to me like some kind of a musical 
chant, sung by young voices and coming from 
one of the more distant classrooms. In hopeful 
anticipation, since I had already discovered that 
music was a poor cousin in the Iraqi school cur- 
riculum, I turned to my host and asked, “Are the 
children singing?” 

The headmaster did not comprehend this ques- 
tion at first and I repeated, “The children whom 
I hear in that room at the end of the building, 
are they singing?” 

Comprehending he hastened to explain that 
what I heard was not singing but a second grade 
Arabic lesson. Would I care to visit the class- 
room? This was my introduction to the ancient 
Arabic method of teaching. 

When we entered the classroom everything 
stopped. The pupils sat in two banks with a wide 
aisle in between. Each bank contained desks and 
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benches wide enough to accommodate three pu- 
pils. The teacher greeted us and gave a com- 
mand to the class. In deference to the visitors 
thirty little boys rose, a little ragged, but to- 
gether. Another command and they were seated. 
A nod from the headmaster and the teacher con- 
tinued the lesson. 

Each pupil clutched a paper bound reading 
book and pointed to the last word read. A little 
fellow was instructed to read. He launched into 
an intense singsong of the words on the next line 
and stopped. Then the class chimed in and re- 
peated the line, word for word, intonation for 
intonation. The conductor continued at the top 
of his lungs, as if volume guaranteed correctness, 
and then stopped abruptly at the end of the line 
regardless of how this broke up the thought con- 
tent of the reading selection. The orchestra re- 
peated, equally tense and equally loud, each 
child pouring out through his voice a release 
from the rigid restrictiveness of this quasi-mili- 
tary classroom routine. 

Iraqi educators attempt to standardize much 
classroom behavior. In another second grade 
classroom the routine for going to the black- 
board had been firmly established. Each volun- 
teer went to the board, wrote a line from the 
reading book, seized a ruler and banging the 
board with this weapon shouted each letter while 
the class echoed in unison, all very vigorously. 

There was even a standard procedure for eras- 
ing mistakes at the blackboard. One little boy— 
who forgot—in his haste to efface an error used 
his coat sleeve. Everyone was aghast. The teach- 
er threw up his hands, the interpreter groaned 
and the headmaster clucked. With much con- 
cern the headmaster showed the offender the 
proper method of erasing chalk—take the eraser, 
always found in a little box to the right of the 
blackboard, erase, place the eraser back in the 
box and then make the correction. 

It would have been most difficult for me to 
convey to this principal, especially through an in- 
terpreter, that what he was doing was teaching 
these boys to be slavish imitators, not creative 
thinkers, that the children were not primarily 
learning to read, but learning how to singsong 
very prettily in groups. 


Some New Methods Used 


This mechanical approach to education is 
widespread. I was invited to observe an English 
lesson at the Baquba Teachers College. The 
course of study was Tom Sawyer—rewritten sim- 
ply and in perfect English! This was assiduously 
dissected by the teacher with a vehemence that 
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terrorized his students. Tom, Sidney, and Aunt 
Polly were taken apart and put back together 
again. Every small incident was carefully ana- 
lyzed by the instructor. As a vehicle for learning 
English it had little meaning for the Iraqi stu- 
dent. Tom Sawyer was ruined as a piece of lit- 
erature and there was little humor left after it 
had gone through these transmogrifications. 

However, new educational practices are being 
felt and in some of these very same schools there 
are some heartening signs. The primary school at 
Muhawil contained many pupil-constructed 
school displays—colored diagrams of the diges- 
tive tract, a collection of agricultural products 
native to Iraq, a plywood political map of Iraq 
and watercolor paintings of Iraqi scenes. The 
lower grade teachers had developed some well 
executed pictureword posters. 


The Pupils 


The pupils within a single grade may vary 
greatly in age, as much as four years in the up- 
per primary classes. I watched a sixth grade class 
taking an examination while sitting in a sunlit 
courtyard during a winter day. Seated side by 
side were small boys with high piping voices 
and bearded adolescents who grunted in bass 
tones. This was the product of the high rate of 
failure on the end term examinations. 

Most of the children, and all of the teachers, 
dressed in western style clothes while attending 
school. The children’s school clothes were often 
frayed and patched but in general clean and pre- 
sentable. Even in the rural towns western clothes 
had become the badge of both the educated and 
the progressive. 

As indicated previously, classroom behavior 
routines are firmly established with no deviations 
permitted. At least while the teacher is in the 
room the children are strict conformists. 

The Iraqi schoolboy does not challenge the 
word nor the unjustified behavior of his teacher. 
He does what he is told. This contrasts strongly 
with the challenging behavior of the Iraqi col- 
lege student and may be a direct cause of his 
non-conforming behavior in later school years. 

But like boys in America, Iraqi school children 
are an active, noisy bunch at recess time. They 
run, play tag, tease, yell, gang up on playmates 
and grin impishly at visiting educators. 

The American Fulbright teachers thought that 
Iraqi secondary schoo] pupils were more naive 
than American children of the same age. They 
became excited about simpler things; the girls 
were socially immature and less sophisticated. 
They also thought that personal friendships play 
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a larger part in the lives of Iraqi children than 
among our own. Since boys and girls of high 
school age are carefully segregated in Arab so- 
ciety there is practically no social intercourse 
with the opposite sex in school. Hence, strong 
arm-in-arm attachments develop within each 
group. During my visit to a girls’ preparatory 
school I read a composition written by one of the 
second year English students on the subject of 
friendship, nostalgically praising its virtues. 


Students Politically Minded 


While they feel little loyalty to the school as 
an institution Iraqi preparatory school students 
maintain strong group loyalties. Intermural sports 
contests are poorly attended and cheering and 
applause are lacking. However, the classroom 
group often acts as a unit in defending what it 
considers its interests. By this age, the student 
has thrown off the conforming yoke of his lower 
school days and it is not unusual for the class as 
a whole to make demands of the teacher, or of 
the director. One of the chief obstacles Fulbright 
teachers face in practicing modern methods of 
education in the classroom is the resistance of 
their students to new ways of learning. The stu- 
dents openly criticize the new methods and offer 
advice freely as to how classes should be con- 
ducted. Student strikes are more common in Iraq 
than in America. Students are politically minded 
and will campaign zealously for their ideals. The 
political rioting which occurred in November, 
1952, and resulted in the loss of many Iraqi lives 
was in part fomented by Iraqi secondary school 
students. Some boys served jail sentences. 

Girls who attend the higher schools are in a 
truly difficult position. Caught between the new 
horizons revealed through their books and their 
teachers, and the old restrictions of Islamic cus- 
tom, they are often quite unhappy. This is espe- 
cially true in the city where western ideas and 
technology are more strongly felt. A woman col- 
lege teacher recounted to me the struggle she 
experienced with her parents to discontinue 
wearing the aba. It embittered the whole family 
against her but she felt that she needed to win 
this fight. For the casting off of the aba, like the 
butterfly emerging from the chrysalis, was a sym- 
bol of new birth, an assertion of woman’s new 
social freedom. 

The college student is equally mixed up. While 
talking to the student teachers at Baquba Teach- 
ers College I did not get the impression that they 
had chosen their profession out of any convic- 





taba—A thin black cloak reaching from head to toe, which 
conservative Arab women wear in public. 
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tion for teaching, nor for any great social pur- 
pose. On the contrary, the answers I received to 
the question, why did you choose teaching as a 
career, were crass and self-ambitious. “So I can 
make money.” “To get ahead.” “The government 
pays for it.” In their desperate poverty even the 
modest salary of a school teacher appeared as an 
important reward towards which to work. When 
I suggested that there may be an equally impor- 
tant reason for becoming a school teacher, that 
one could gain great satisfaction engaged in a 
profession leading to the improvement of his 
people, they looked somewhat surprised and 
nodded quickly in agreement, like school boys 
who had just remembered the answer in the 
book. When I facetiously asked which they con- 
sidered more important—the answers they had 
first given or the development of a literate in- 
telligent people—they roared back the latter, but 
by now the discussion had degenerated into a 
rote memory lesson. 

There is one glittering prize for which almost 
all Iraqi students in higher institutions strive. 
That is a scholarship to America. In addition to 
private sources Iraquis can study in America un- 
der one of three programs, an Iraqi government 
scholarship, the Fulbright Program, and Point 
IV. Competition is keen for these scholarships 
and once in America some students are reluctant 
to return to Iraq. Those who have studied in 
America are referred to as “the spoiled ones.” 

The Iraqi people recognize the great need for 
an improved educational program, both in quan- 
tity and quality. They are mercilessly self-critical 
and a general dissatisfaction exists as to the pres- 
ent status of education. The central government 
is spending a considerable part of its budget for 
building schools and training teachers. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing my own impressions of Iraqi 
educational needs it must be stated that for the 
most part these are already known to many Iraqi 
educators, but it takes time to act upon them. It 
appears that the following are some of the im- 
portant problems Iraqi educators must meet. 

1) The curriculum must be revised to reflect 
the changing needs of Iraqi society. It should be 
organized to ease the transition from the old to 
the new. The monopolistic place of English in 
this curriculum should be reexamined. The cur- 
riculum needs better balance, to provide for all 
aspects of living. 

2) There is great need for the development of 
aesthetic sensitivity. This is not primarily a mat- 
ter of cost, but of will. Art, music and manual 
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arts should be given more important places in the 
curriculum. Pride in the appearance of the school 
should be encouraged. 

3) The Government examination, as it is now 
understood, must go. Merely improving the ex- 
amination is not enough. It is the philosophy and 
psychology of the examination system which ob- 
structs real education. 

4) Education should be decentralized with a 
considerable amount of responsibility delegated 
to the school principal. 

5) Iraqi educational leaders need to arouse 
teachers to an enthusiasm for their profession. 
Professional service cannot be compartmented 
into strictly observed specialties, nor professional 
improvements wait upon the action of higher 
ups. Interested, enthusiastic teachers can usual- 
ly find ways of overcoming obstacles. 

6) Most important of all, and least understood, 
Iraqi educators must come to know and provide 
for the nature of the children who sit in their 
classrooms. Knowledge of child psychology and 
application of educational psychology are woe- 
fully lacking. New school buildings are of little 
value when antiquated methods prevail. 


ORGANIZING GUIDANCE IN TURKEY 
(Concluded from page 344) 


perience in all phases of counseling. The first 
three weeks consisted largely of training in three 
areas: techniques of studying individuals; find- 
ing and using educational and occupational in- 
formation; and philosophy and practices in the 
guidance program. A competent Turkish educa- 
tor was assigned to each area. All three of these 
had had training in guidance in major American 
universities. In the first area, a great deal of time 
was spent in the use of tests. This involved real 
study because most of the tests then being used 
in Turkey were foreign tests which had been 
translated but not validated. New tests, however, 
are being developed under capable leadership. 
During the last three weeks each participant 
spent at least half of his time working in one of 
the guidance centers. Each center was under the 
direction of a capable individual who had ex- 
perience in some phase of guidance. Preceding 
the opening of the centers, considerable publi- 
city was given to them through the schools and 
newspapers. Parents and children were invited 
to come in for help and information. There was a 
fine response and applicants were never lacking. 
The occupational opportunities in the Istanbul 
area were studied and visits made to several of 
the larger industries. The Turkish Employment 
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Service cooperated with us in organizing visita- 
tion and in providing materials of different kinds, 

The Ministry of Education financed the entire 
training program including board, room, travel, 
and other expenses of the participants. These 
were housed in the Teacher Training College in 
Istanbul. Classes were also held there. During 
the entire conference a real effort was made to 
develop morale and fellowship. Recreational and 
educational activities were encouraged, especial- 
ly for weekends. The participants did most of the 
planning for these. As a result the group devel- 
oped a great spirit of teamwork. 

Each member of the group took part in evalu- 
ating the effort and in making suggestions for the 
further development of guidance work. They 
gave solid endorsement to the program with spe- 
cial commendation for the efforts made to secure 
local participation in developing the program 
and for the practical emphasis in training. 

The real proof of our efforts will be shown in 
the years to come as the school people of Turkey 
put these ideas to work. Preliminary evaluation 
does indicate that many of the things we did had 
value in getting a new program started. 


RECOMMEND EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The First Inter-American Seminar on Secondary 
Education was held in Santiago, Chile, January 3-22 
under the sponsorship of the Pan-American Union 
and the Government of Chile. Delegates from all 
American nations except Argentina, Guatemala, and 
Honduras attended. J. Dan Hull, chief of secondary 
schools, Office of Education; Augusto Bobonis, direc- 
tor of secondary schools, Puerto Rico; and Ellsworth 
Thompkins, Office of Education, were the U. S. A. 
delegates. Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia Univer- 
sity was consultant organizer of the Seminar. Sec- 
ondary schools in Latin America are having grow- 
ing pains; Ministries of Education face serious prob- 
lems in attempting to serve a greater number of 
youth in their high schools. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the Seminar were: 1) Equal educational op- 
portunities should be provided for all youth regard- 
less of economic status or geographic location; and 
2) Pupil failure should be examined carefully and 
systematically with a view to discovering the causes 
of failure. Against a background of a selective sec- 
ondary-school enrollment policy recommendations 
like these have far-reaching implications. 


The founding of Unesco was an act of faith— 
faith in man’s ability to recognize truth through the 
free interchange of information, and faith in his 
ability to improve his lot through common effort. 
We in the United States have not lost that faith.— 
Albert F. Nufer, U. S. Ambassador to Argentina. 
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Burma is a land of about one hundred twenty-five dialects and almost a 


dozen major races. The dialects vary so extensive 


ly that many groups are not 


able to converse with each other. In fact, there have been situations where more 
than the English language needed to be “interpreted” to those present. The fol- 
lowing limerick aptly describes the situation among the 18,000,000 inhabitants 


of this new Republic: 


“To call a Burman a Burmese 
Is not always likely to please 
For he may be Shan, Chin 


Karen or Kachin, 
Or even an Arakanese.” 


Objectives of Education in Burma 





By A. L. KNOBLAUCH 


URMA is a land of over 260,000 square 

miles, all in the tropics. Rainy seasons run 

from May into November, with the bal- 
ance of the year rather dry. (Except for today 
when Rangoon is having unusual weather—a 
drizzle all day. A total eclipse of the moon is 
beginning Friday morning at 3:57.06). Manda- 
lay gets only thirty-five inches of rainfall while 
in Akyab about two hundred inches fall of the 
same wet liquid material. (Strange as it may 
seem, it isn’t as wet as what Phi Delta Kappans 
at home recognize as rain. ) 

Burma, a country the size of the state of 
Texas, is bordered by India on the North ( Bur- 
ma and India are separate and independent Re- 
publics ), the Bay of Bengal on the West, China 
and Siam on the East, and the waters of the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal on the 
South. One speaks of upper and lower Burma, 
pretty much as one refers to various sections of 
the United States when at home, except that we 
may say the southern states, or the northern 
states, or the eastern states. Burma enjoys con- 
siderable variation in altitudes and temperatures. 
The mountain ranges and the rivers tend to run 
in a north-south direction. The big rivers are 
the Salween, Sittang, and the Irrawaddy with its 
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Fulbright lecturer in education, State Training Col- 
lege for Teachers, Kanbe, Rangoon, Burma. 
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northern branch, the Chindwin. The Sittang and 
the Salween come to the Gulf of Martaban, east 
of Rangoon, and we flew over them on our way 
to Maulmein. The muddy Irrawaddy comes to 
the Bay of Bengal in several mouths west of 
Rangoon. 


A Land of Diversity 


Rangoon, the nation’s proud capital, is located 
in southern or lower Burma. We say proud Ran- 
goon because of a saying we heard in Maulmein 
recently: 

“Mandalay is known for talking. 
Rangoon is known for boasting. 
Maulmein is known for eating.” 


How then, in a land as diversified as this one, 
is state education organized? There are records to 
show that Burma has had schools since the middle 
of the eleventh century. Before World War II, in 
which Mandalay, in northern Burma, was almost 
seventy-five per cent destroyed, there were three 
types of schools: 1) vernacular, 2) Anglo-vernacu- 
lar, and 3) English. One notes that these divisions 
are based upon the language used. One may fur- 
ther classify the schools as: 1) government 
schools, or state schools, and 2) aided schools, or 
nongovernment schools. In Rangoon we have 
three classes of schools: 1) state, 2) municipal, 
and 3) private or nongovernmental. 

Local, that is, on the spot schools are common- 
ly managed by a headmaster or a headmistress 
—usually without assistants in this classification. 
Internally, schools are managed pretty much as 
they are in the United States. The one big dif- 
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ference is that the grades are called standards— 
after the English system. Grade I and Standard 
I are not quite parallel designations, but they 
are close enough so that Standard IX is the end 
of high school, whereas in the United States we 
go to Grade XII. The difference is largely in 
what happens in the infant schools and the kin- 
dergarten years, etcetera, in this country. At the 
end of Standard IX the students stand for the 
Matriculation examinations. In one year over 
twelve thousand took the “Matrics” and about 
nineteen hundred passed. In the United States 
we would consider that a high mortality rate! It 
is so considered in Burma, and the Union of 
Burma is moving to correct it. 

School inspectors employed by the Department 
of Public Instruction are the key persons in Bur- 
ma’s educational system. For inspection pur- 
poses Burma is divided into nine circles and a 
number of special districts—three, to be exact. 
In each circle there is an Inspector of Schools 
and frequeatly an assistant or assistants to assist 
in this capacity. There are over a hundred and 
ten such officers and some of these are women. 
These inspectors of various classifications must 
visit, at least twice in each school year, approxi- 
mately fourteen thousand teachers (1952-1953) 
in almost six hundred schools. 

Those of you who have a good Atlas handy 
can locate these districts in the following sections 
of Burma: 1) Rangoon, 2) Pegu, 3) Irrawaddy, 
4) Prome, 5) Magwe, 6) Sagaing, 7) Mandalay, 
8) Tenasserim, 9) Arakan, and there are three 
special circles: a) Karen State, b) Kachin State, 
and 3) Chin Hills. 

This brief discussion appears to describe a 
rather highly centralized system of schools. Cen- 
tralization is only incidental to the discussion for 
there is a surprising amount of local autonomy 
and interest in education throughout the Union 
of Burma. In fact, when we visited in Sagaing, 
we were shown through a building constructed 
and given to the school committee by the citizens 
of the community. Can your local citizens match 
that action? Here, where education is badly 
needed it is really appreciated. 

Every civilized country as well as almost every 
professional group has at one time or another, 
or on several occasions, defined and stated its or 
their educational objectives. Burma is up with 
the parade of nations in this essential respect. As 
a five-year-old republic she is well ahead of the 
parade and walking on solid legs with firm and 
determined steps. The Five Strengths of Burma 
(Bala-Nga-Dan) are:* 


1Taken from Education Plans for Welfare State. 
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1. Intellectual Strength (Nyana Bala): The 
important thing is to change the present methods of 
teaching which tend to rely too much on the text- 
books, note books, the teachers’ words, memorizing 
notes, and subsequent reproduction in examinations, 
These procedures should be replaced by the teach- 
ers’ study of the children’s interests, encouragement 
of activities which are motivated by such interests, 
independent study of textbooks and reference books 
(individual methods), reading for pleasure and 
profit, use of libraries, pursuit of hobbies, service 
to the school community as training for social serv- 
ice. As part of the reform on these lines cumulative 
records will be introduced with effect from June, 
1953. Through keeping of such records teachers will 
become skilful in the study of their pupils as in- 
dividuals and they will be weaned from employ- 
ment of rule of thumb and chalk and talk methods. 

2. Physical Strength: (Kaya Bala): The school 
health program is included in the health scheme for 
all children. But as the children are already gath- 
ered in schools and as there are teachers to assist the 
doctors the scheme becomes most effective in the 
schools. The Director of Public Instruction, the 
schools, and the Directorate of Chief Health Officers 
will continue to work in closest cooperation. 

3. Moral Strength (Sarita Bala): Training of 
character will receive attention through religious 
teaching, daily life in school communities where the 
head, teachers, and senior pupils hold fast to a 
sense of values and of right and wrong. 

4, Economic Strength (Bawga Bala): National 
wealth depends on the productivity of the country 
through the hard work of its people; the encourage- 
ment of gifted pupils to pursue studies and activities 
they are interested in, general knowledge of the 
natural resources of the country, and arousing of 
pupils’ interest in their development and conserva- 
tion. Dignity of labor, need for hard work, thrift, 
prevention of waste, etcetera, will receive special 
attention in schools. 

5. Social Strength (Mitta Bala): A cooperative 
spirit in all school work and activities will be fos- 
tered by appropriate means. Although individual 
development will receive special attention the in- 
dividual’s obligations to society will be stressed also 
by fostering team spirit in work and play, youth 
movements, Scouting, Guiding, holding “School La- 
bor Days” and “Union Day,” etcetera. School co- 
operative shops and canteens will be encouraged 
and their management will be related closely to the 
teaching of economics and cooperation in class. 

In concluding this brief article we can do no 
better than quote the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion’s paragraphs on the Meaning of Democracy 
for they tell the educational story of moder 
Burma’s highest hopes:? 


Meaning of Democracy: Democracy is more 
than a set of political processes. It formulates and 


(Concluded on page 356) 
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The German Abiturial System 





The Abitur, sometimes called the leaving examination, is one of the major 
features of the German secondary school system. The Abitur is the examination 
administered in the third quarter of the last year to all high school students 
graduating from the three types of high schools, the Gymnasium, the Realgym- 


nasium, and the Oberrealgymnasium. 





By CHARLES M. DEWITT 


essary for entrance to any German univer- 

sity; its failure precludes such study. Since 
the German universities do not hold entrance 
examinations, selection of students is made in the 
high schools by means of the Abitur. The exam- 
ination is of even greater import than this, how- 
ever, as its successful completion is required for 
many public and private positions. 

It can truthfully be said that the strict use of 
the Abitur for academic, professional, and occu- 
pational purposes categorizes the German people 
into the “haves and have nots.” Demands for the 
possession of the Abitur have developed an edu- 
cational caste system throughout the long years 
of its use. 


Brief History of the Abitur 


The Superior School Board (Oberschulkol- 
legium) was established in Prussia in 1787 as an 
independent educational department directly 
controlled by the King. It was composed of two 
higher state officials, two members of the univer- 
sity faculty, two representatives from the lower 
schools, and later, one clergyman. The first im- 
portant act of the Superior School Board was the 
introduction into the school system of the Abitur, 
or Abiturienten-Examen. This was established as 
a requirement which every student had to fulfill 
in order to study at the university. Those who 
did not receive this “certificate of maturity” were, 
for a time, permitted to enter the university on 
the basis of an entrance examination but were 


Geant completion of the Abitur is nec- 
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not usually considered fully accredited students. 

In 1806, the responsibilities of the Superior 
School Board were taken over by a newly formed 
organization, the Cultural and Education Section 
of the Ministry of the Interior. This group pub- 
lished the first formal requirements for the Abi- 
tur under the title “Detailed Regulations for the 
Abitur in the Gymnasia.” In 1812, regulations 
pertaining to the Abitur wére issued which made 
a study of classical languages compulsory and 
which, in effect, constituted the origin of the 
classical Gymnasium. 

In 1834, a new regulation for the Abitur was 
issued which eliminated all other means of ob- 
taining entrance to the universities except 
through it. The succeeding fifty-year period wit- 
nessed the growth of several new types of second- 
ary schools. These new schools were not radi- 
cally different from the classical Gymnasium but 
made a few curricular alterations to take into ac- 
count certain social and economic changes. The 
work of Ludwig Wiese, the Prussian Minister of 
Education, in 1859 resulted in the “Regulation 
for Education and Examination,” and that of 
Minister Von Gossler in 1882 the “Curriculum 
for High Schools,” and in the same year “Regula- 
tions for the Final Examination in High Schools.” 
These regulations established the new schools 
as Official schools with the right to administer the 
Abitur, and made further refinements in the 
rules for the examination. 

Until this time, most of the German states had 
taken their cues in education from Prussia and 
the Abiturial method was similarly established. 
In 1913, there was issued the “Decree of the 
Grand Ducal Ministry for Culture and Educa- 
tion” which listed the specific rules and regula- 
tions for the Abitur. Dire economic conditions 
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following World War I caused Germans to ques- 
tion their entire social order and their educa- 
tional system particularly. Many new reforms, 
and changes in the Abitur, resulted from the 
School Conference of the Reich, which met in 
June of 1920. 

There have not been many decrees regulating 
the Abitur since this period. The final one in 
Prussia, except for amendments, is the “Regula- 
tion for the Final Examination at the High 
Schools in Prussia,” put into effect July 22, 1926. 
Though there were many violations of the Abi- 
turial system during the period of the Nazi re- 
gime, no new regulations were published. The 
American educators with the Education and Cul- 
tural Relations Division of the U. S. Military 
Government in Germany, who had the task of 
helping the Germans redesign their educational 
system, as late as 1953 at least, had not yet taken 
steps to reform the Abiturial system. 


The Written Section of the Abitur 


Approximately two months prior to the time 
the examination is to be held each student re- 
ceives a report called a Gesamptnote. This report 
indicates the mark the pupil received in each 
subject of his programi and a single mark repre- 
senting a total, or average grade, for all the 
courses. A similar report is forwarded to the 
Landt Ministry of Education. This organization, 
similar to our state departments of education, re- 
turns a list of students who are considered quali- 
fied to take the examination. The majority of the 
students are included, since poorer students have 
been eliminated from the Gymnasium before 
they advance to the last year of school. 

It is possible for a student to take the Abitur 
even though he comes from a_ non-certified 
school, that is a non-Abiturial high school, such 
as a vocational high school. The Germans use the 
terms “internal” and “external” to distinguish be- 
tween students of their own school and those 
coming from the outside. The Abitur is very dif- 
ficult for these transfer students and they are re- 
quired to make up any curricular deficiencies 
which might be, for example, several years’ work 
in one or more languages. If a student has at- 
tended one of the six-year high schools he may 
transfer to the Gymnasium, upon qualifying, and 
take the Abitur at the end of the ninth year pro- 
viding he has made up all deficiencies. 

The examination topics or questions are pre- 
pared by the teachers of the respective subjects 
and sent to the Landt Ministry for approval and 
selection. It is within the purview of this organi- 
zation to approve or disapprove any or all of the 
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submitted questions. If the topics have been pre. 
pared by an experienced teacher they are usually 
all approved. It is possible, though not often the 
case, that some or all of the questions submitted 
may be sent to another school for their use in the 
examination. The main purpose of this check by 
the Landt Ministry is to see that high standards 
are being maintained and that no school lowers 
the requirements. 

The student writes in two two-hour periods 
daily during the week of its administration. He is 
expected in each examination to bring to bear 
all of his past educative experience, organize his 
thoughts and information, and write a well con- 
structed essay, expressing his personality and 
ideas, and indicating his ability to do independ- 
ent thinking. Each student is examined in six 
fields of study in the written examination. The 
subjects are: 


German Literature. There is an optional selection 
of one of three topics. The time allotment is from 
four to five hours. 

Mathematics. This examination consists of ques- 
tions and problems in both algebra and geometry 
with two hours allotted for each subject. 

Physics and Chemistry. Two hours are allotted for 
each subject. It is the policy in some schools to al- 
ternate the written and oral examinations for these 


subjects. 
Greek. Two hours are allotted for the translation 
of specified paragraphs from Greek to German 
Latin. Two hours are allotted for the translation 
of material from German to Latin and two hours for 
the translation of material from Latin to German. 
English. A translation, usually of material forty 
or fifty lines in length, from English to German. 


The Oral Section of the Abitur 


The oral examination takes place approximate- 
ly two weeks subsequent to the written. There is 
no established time limit for the examination ex- 
cept as set by the individual school. A student 
need not have passed the written examinations 
to appear for the orals. In practice, the oral exam- 
ination is used as a method of balancing a poor 
grade in the written examination or the yearly 
grade in a subject. Sometimes a student who has 
done well on the written examination and 
throughout the year in a particular subject may 
be excused from the oral in that subject. As with 
the written examination, there are limited and 
minor variations from school to school as to the 
procedures in the Abitur. The proficiency of each 
student is tested in the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, physics or chemistry, Greek, 
Latin, and German history. This will vary by the 
inclusion or exclusion of one or two subjects and 
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varying degrees of emphasis on certain areas ac- 
cording to the curriculum of the individual 
school, which in turn is determined by the type 
of Gymnasium that is giving the examination. In 
addition, the oral may cover any subject or spe- 
cial area for individual students as prescribed by 
the examining board, though the same schedule 
is usually followed for all students. 

The oral examining board consists of the stu- 
dent’s instructor in the subject in which he is be- 
ing examined, the teachers of major subjects, the 
president or director of the school, and possibly 
an official from the Landt Ministry of Education 
or the Provincial School Board. Other faculty 
members are usually present. Oral examinations 
are not open to the public. The examination 
room contains maps, charts, blackboard, and ref- 
erence books for the pupil’s use in the examina- 
tion as he sees fit. The student’s instructor in the 
subject in which he is being examined serves as 
the chief interrogator, a member of the faculty as 
the recorder and the timekeeper. The students 
are examined individually, or in small groups 
with each student having opportunity to answer 
questions and give demonstrations. 

The method of the oral is positive. Every at- 
tempt is made to discover what the student 
knows rather than what he does not know. An 


effort is made to get a complete picture of the 
student’s personality and educational accom- 
plishments. He is given the opportunity to show 
his ability and is permitted to digress on his spe- 
cialties and particular areas of interest. 


Physical Fitness and Athletic Section 


This part of the Abitur is of very minor im- 
portance and no great significance is attached to 
it. It is a test of physical abilities but its chief 
purpose is to learn whether the student knows 
the importance of health and physical fitness. 

This examination consists of a series of tests 
covering sports, gymnastics, games, and dancing 
(for girls ). Often these tests are held in the Au- 
tumn prior to the written and orals which are 
held in the Spring. During the period 1935 to 
1939 the physical section of the Abitur was 
strongly emphasized and made a compulsory 
part of it for all students. 


The Senior Thesis 


The senior thesis is not a part of the Abitur 
but is a part of the student’s work during the 
last year of school. As both the Abitur and the 
thesis are for the purpose of determining the stu- 
dent’s ability to do university work, there is a 
direct relationship. 
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The student selects the thesis topic and works 
on it under the direction of a faculty advisor. 
Otherwise the work is done entirely out of school 
except for the use of the school library. 


Evaluation of Student Performance 


The written examination papers are sometimes 
graded by a committee of faculty members. 
Sometimes they are graded by the teacher of the 
respective subject; in either case they may be re- 
ferred to by any faculty member or member of 
the examining board. 

Following the oral examination the student 
leaves the examination room and his grade or 
mark is determined from a discussion among the 
faculty members. Sometimes the more formal 
procedure of voting is used, particularly in the 
case of questionable proficiency of the candidate, 
or if the members of the board are in disagree- 
ment. When a decision on the student's final 
marks has been reached the grades are entered 
in the records by the recorder. 


CONCLUSION 


Foreign educational practices are often criti- 
cized by comparing them with our methods, 
standards, and principles of education. This is 
neither fair nor valid except in cases where fun- 
damental principles of education are concerned. 
It is necessary that the basic differences between 
the German and the American educational pur- 
poses be recognized. The aim of both systems is, 
primarily, to help individuals adjust to the so- 
ciety and culture in which they live. As the two 
cultures differ greatly it is necessary that differ- 
ent methods be used to produce the desired type 
of individual for each society. The German 
schools strive for a high level of academic 
achievement in their students. This is evidenced 
chiefly by the curriculum which is nonflexible 
and academic. From the Gymnasia, with their 
Abiturial system, come the leaders and profes- 
sional people; from the Volksschule, the Mittel- 
schule, and the technical school come the busi- 
ness men and the tradesmen. By these means an 
educational caste system is perpetuated. 


Abitur Part of System 


Certainly, the Abitur is a quite subjective 
method of measurement, but German educators 
believe that it is the only way they can get at 
what they desire to test. They have always been 
reluctant to use standardized testing methods as 
they do not believe it possible by those means 
to get a complete picture of the student’s per- 
sonality and intellectual maturity, which is what 
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they aim to do, and profess to accomplish, by the 
Abiturial method. It is not their purpose to de- 
termine whether the student possesses a large 
amount of detailed knowledge, but whether he 
has developed the ability to think for himself and 
to display a clear point of view of his own. They 
believe that the student should have the oppor- 
tunity to develop his intellectual, logical and ma- 
ture spontaneity of judgment at tasks which leave 
enough room for independent performance. 

It has been said that the Abitur is an historical 
anachronism within the German school system. 
The reasons for this criticism are first, that there 
are only one or two per cent failures in the ex- 
amination. (The reason for this is that a high de- 
gree of selectivity takes place in the Gymnasia 
and only a relatively small number of incapable 
students get through to the Abitur.) The second 
reason for believing that the Abitur exists only 
as a matter of form is that students become very 
well known to the teachers, who often remain 
with one class for a period of years. Thus the 
teachers become fully cognizant of the abilities, 
personalities, and achievements of the individual 
students. Thus it is true, in many cases, that the 
Abitur is not a much better estimate than would 
be the subjective judgment of the teachers. 

The demands for the Abitur are educational, 
social, and economic. The possession of the Abi- 
tur has always carried with it a great amount of 
social prestige and snob appeal. It has been the 
“open sesame” to position and success. As it is an 
integral part of the German educational system 
any attempts to improve or to alter the Abiturial 
method would of necessity have to delve deeply 
into the entire educational structure of Germany. 





EDUCATION IN BURMA 
(Concluded from page 352) 


implements a philosophy of human relations. It is a 
way of life—a way of thinking, feeling, and acting 
in regard to the association of men and groups, one 
with another. The fundamental concept of democ- 
racy is belief in the inherent worth of the individual, 
in the dignity and value of human life. Based on the 
assumption that every human being is endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, democracy re- 
quires of its adherents a jealous regard not only for 
their rights, but equally for the rights of others. 

The processes of democracy must be taught, that 
is, a realistic knowledge of the actual processes by 
which the political, economic and social life of the 
people is carried on. 

Democracy must be lived to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, it must become an established attitude 
and activity, not just a body of remote and abstract 
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doctrine—a way for men to live and work har- 
moniously together, not just words in a text book, or 
a series of slogans. The life and procedures in the 
educational institutions must be reviewed and 
changed to give pupils every possible opportunity 
to experience democratic processes within their com- 
munity. 





STUDENTS OF TEN NATIONS AGREE 


College students throughout the free world agree 
in their outlook on some of the “central areas of 
life,” two social psychologists report. 

While students in such different settings as the 
United States, Mexico, Japan, New Zealand, Israel, 
Egypt, South Africa and Europe differ on many 
points, their agreements, because they are central, 
may be “of greater significance for international re- 
lations.” 

Professor Gordon Allport of Harvard and Assist- 
ant Professor James M. Gillespie of Colby College re- 
port their findings in a pamphlet, “Youth’s Outlook 
on the Future.” They studied the views of 1,819 
college-age students in 10 different nations of the 
free world in 1950. 

Here is the picture of the world on which the col- 
lege students of the 10 countries agree: 

They expect another great war some day—possi- 
bly within 15 years—although they believe war is 
needless and preventable. 

The family is the center of the students’ thoughts, 
and they are planning their own lives in terms of 
marriage and children. They intend to raise their 
children in a “permissive and affectionate” way, 
giving them security, independence, opportunity, 
and humane values. They are committed to the 
moral standards of civilized countries—honesty, de- 
cency, personal integrity. 

They look for greater racial equality in the future, 
although the nonwhite students are less certain that 
this will happen. The one exception to this view is 
the Afrikaans-speaking students of South Africa. As 
a group, they oppose racial equality, although it is 
favored by other South Africans—native Bantus, In- 
dians, and English-speaking students. 


RECENT CHAPTER INSTALLATIONS 


New campus chapters of Phi Delta Kappa have 
been installed in the following institutions: 


Gamma Kappa, April 23, at College of Education, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Gamma Lambda, April 30, at College of Education, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Gamma Mu, May 14, at College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


A new field chapter, Beta Sigma, was installed on 
March 21 at Memphis, Tennessee. This makes a to- 
tal of 84 campus chapters and 61 field chapters now 
on the active roll. Petitions for several additional 
campus and field chapters are currently being pre 
pared for submission to the executive committee. 
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An American Show Window in Japan 





By ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 


UMEROUS ACCOUNTS have been written 
covering the structural reorganization 
which took place in the Japanese schools 

during the occupation. From another viewpoint 
some interesting insights about Japan and its 
schools can be discerned from the comments made 
by visitors to the American School. 

Although coeducation in the Japanese equiva- 
lent of the American high school is not only per- 
mitted but recommended, there has not been 
full endorsement of it by local schools. This 
stems from an Oriental concern over a “morals” 
problem which might arise from mixed classes. 
When a question relating to this point is raised 
in a summary session following a tour and period 
of observation at the school, the reply usually 
resolves itself into a self-answered question, 
“Didn't you see that our boys and girls are work- 
ing together without any evidence of impro- 
priety?” Photographs of the student center with 
teenagers dancing have usually provoked re- 
marks bordering on skepticism. Despite all the 
evidence of its success one principal asked for a 
private interview to find out how we really felt 
about coeducation. 


‘International Relations” at Work 


The American School enrolls 28 nationalities, 
with about 20 per cent of the total coming from 
Far East countries. The bulk of the school’s visit- 
ors comes from a nation on the doorstep of em- 
broilment in that part of the world, hence there 
is genuine curiosity about practical internation- 
al relations. Again a tour and observation of 
playground and classrooms provide a tangible 
reply to the inquiry. There they see that the in- 
dividual’s ability to perform a chemical experi- 
ment or to bat in a run supersedes nationality. 

Japanese visitors frequently are impressed by 
the fact that corridors are quiet and cleared of 
students when classes are in session. This is in 
contrast to the noisy confusion which so often 
prevails in Japanese school hallways. While the 





ALBERT R. BRINKMAN is supervising principal, The 
American School in Japan, Tokyo. 


With an American pattern of education 
extending from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade, Tokyo’s American School in 
Japan has become an educational cynosure 
for Japanese school personnel. Local inter- 
est has been particularly keen since the na- 
tion’s educational system was revamped in 
1947 along American lines. 





Japanese teacher usually has proper classroom 
control, despite a possible roll of over 55 stu- 
dents, he may likely run into stiff competition 
with the corridor noises created by students not 
in a supervised classroom. In the usual Japanese 
school there appears to be some inability to 
exert control over those students not in class. 

In Japan’s “new education,” extracurricular 
activities are a feature which school personnel 
have not yet fully fathomed. Particular interest 
is always focused on student government. The 
fact that American School students raise and dis- 
cuss problems related to their general welfare 
and may make decisions affecting student be- 
havior are matters for wonderment to many visi- 
tors. So often the Japanese counterpart has be- 
come the sounding board for campus politics or 
even the reflector of national affairs. 


Some New Freedoms 


Freedom of choice in taking subject electives is 
now a more common experience than in prewar 
years. However, the American type of freedom to 
choose whether to bring a lunch from home or 
to select from the food available in the school 
cafeteria created a considerable stir among visit- 
ing PTA members. In many Japanese elementary 
schools, students must subscribe to the lunch 
program, costing about one dollar a month, and 
have no other choice but the menu offered for 
the day. The 600-calorie meal is usually served 
in the classroom. Supplementing the prescribed 
meal with extras from home is not approved. 

One visiting principal wrote about his day’s 
tour of the school for his prefectural newspaper. 
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He was impressed with the approachability of 
the teachers, particularly the friendliness of a 
woman teacher who extended her hand in wel- 
come. The handshake is not a common form of 
greeting in Japan, and is ordinarily not ex- 
changed between a man and a woman. His written 
account of the coffee, minus milk or sugar, served 
in the faculty room was a high point in the nar- 
rative. Japanese prefer heavily sugared black tea 
or plain green tea, both without milk. The paint- 
ed fingernails of some women teachers were 
also a special point of observation. 

American teachers are familiar with play- 
ground duty and how this can cut into free time 
at lunch. The visitor made a special point in his 
chronicle of impressions about the teacher who 
stood up to eat her sandwiches after late arrival 
in the faculty room and occasionally glanced out 
the window to the playground. Some students, 
too, were observed carrying sandwiches to the 
baseball diamond and eating them en route. The 
physical aspect of standing while eating ap- 
peared especially strange to him. 


Matters of Cleanliness 


Much money is spent in stateside schools to 
provide comfortable furniture and proper light- 
ing fixtures. There is an unpainted drabness 
about many of Japan’s schools and classrooms, 
which is also true of houses because Japanese 
people believe that the beauty of the wood is 
destroyed when covered with paint. In the class- 
room, this starkness is heightened by the number 
of unshaded drop-bulbs from the ceiling to pro- 
vide light. Since the bench-like chairs used with 
crude wooden desks are of bare, hard wood, 
most students have a small homemade pillow to 
use as a cushion. This piece of “equipment” is so 
much a part of the students, that many were ob- 
served carrying theirs to a commencement cere- 
mony to withstand the tedium of traditional 
graduation oratory. 

Japanese visitors are usually quite impressed 
with the number of janitors on hand. This is in 
contrast to the Japanese schools where students 
perform most of the daily custodial services. 
Since street footgear is usually left in individual 
locker boxes in the school’s front hall, corridor 
mopping and sweeping is not quite the cleanup 
job it is in an American school. Sixth grade stu- 
dents do most of the room cleaning for the first 
graders as well as their own. 

Since most Japanese schools have no central 
heating, small pot stoves are used in classrooms 
and students take turns tending these when fuel 
is available. Although there may be cold weather 
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before mid-December in Tokyo, for example, 
December 15 is the sanctioned date for begin- 
ning fires in public buildings. 


Bread From the States 


In order to impress visitors with American 
standards of sanitation in food handling, a tour 
of the cafeteria and kitchen is always included, 
Western style menus are usually a matter of 
curiosity and some visitors warily sample such 
“oddities” as meat pie or tuna loaf. Even though 
all ingredients are locally procured and that 
point is stressed, there is still evidences of doubt 
in some visitors judging by the incredulous 
queries put to the cafeteria personnel. A visiting 
administrator apparently missed the point in 
translation. Still believing that most food items 
were imported, he asked innocently in broken 
English as he pointed to some unwrapped loaves 
of bread, “Your bread is from the States, too, 
isn’t it?” 

With an ever-burgeoning population Japanese 
parents are even now faced with the task of help- 
ing their pre-school-age children to prepare for 
the kindergarten entrance examinations. The in- 
crease in population has produced a critical na- 
tion-wide shortage of space and of teachers at 
all grade levels. As some measure of the finan- 
cial disparity between two cities and their school 
support, Tokyo, the third largest city in the 
world, spent less than $75 million during 1953-54 
for its 1,200,000 public school students in con- 
trast to New York City’s $250 million for 1,192,- 
000 students in the same period. 





NEW “RHETORIC OF POWER” 


Speech techniques are being utilized to promul- 
gate ideas to a greater degree by countries behind 
the Iron Curtain than they are by the world’s de- 
mocracies, according to Robert T. Oliver, professor 
and head of the department of speech at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

As part of a movement to use more fully the re- 
sources of the science of speech in the “cold war,” 
Dr. Oliver now is engaged in writing an introduc- 
tory textbook for use in the advanced high schools 
and colleges of the Republic of Korea. He has un- 
dertaken this task at the invitation of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, president of the Republic of Korea, and a 
strong advocate of speech development. 

“Behind the Iron Curtain a new ‘rhetoric of pow- 
er’ is being developed as an essential technique for 
‘brainwashing’ both the prisoners from the free world 
and also the captive peoples inside the communist 
empire,” Dr. Oliver says. “Elsewhere around the 
world,” he adds, “the study of speech as an academic 
discipline is rapidly expanding, but is handicapped 
by lack of textbooks and trained teachers.” 








The research roadway in the social sciences is often a rocky one, but when 
western research techniques are applied in a foreign cultural situation, the rocks 
become far more hazardous, for many of them are difficult for our eyes to see. 


Educational Research in the Ryukyus 





By ED 


a considerably higher stage of develop- 

ment in the United States than in most 
other parts of the world. During the past decade, 
also, the number of Americans on foreign assign- 
ment has continuously increased, presenting 
them with opportunities to engage in research in 
foreign settings—often in “virgin territory.” This 
not only adds to the accumulation of available 
information but, perhaps more important, may 
serve as training grounds for local personnel. 
The problem of adaptation, however, is extreme- 
ly complicated, for many phases of research 
methodology involve cultural phenomena spe- 
cific to the area in which the methods were de- 
veloped, and these cannot be transferred with- 
out considerable basic modification. This soon 
became obvious during a study in the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The University of the Ryukyus was established 
at Shuri, Okinawa, in 1950, and since September 
1951, five Michigan State College staff members 
have been working with Ryukyuan college offi- 
cials. No institution of higher education existed 
before in this area, and the student body consti- 
tutes a social group new to the Islands. It was 
considered important that as much information 
as possible be secured about the students and 
their family backgrounds. One pertinent ques- 
tion was concerned with whether or not the stu- 
dent groups represented all social and economic 
classes, or whether they came from a select 
group. This kind of information was not avail- 
able, nor was there any apparent interest in se- 
curing it on the part of the native staff. It was 
thought to be undesirable for Amerian financial 
and technical assistance to help establish a social 
institution tending to perpetuate a rigid class 
system in this area, so often labeled, “The show 
place of democracy in the Far East.” The author 

ED PFAU (Beta Gamma 101) is assistant professor 
of education, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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attempted to devise both an instrument and a 
procedure to obtain this information, and ones 
which would be suitable for local staff use. 


Meeting the Oriental Mind 


The general procedure followed is one famil- 
iar to anyone who has attempted a survey project 
in the United States. It involved analysis of sig- 
nificant areas to be studied, and the development 
of an instrument designed to elicit this type of 
information from the students. Portions of the 
instrument were developed so that data secured 
could be compared with Ryukyuan and Japanese 
census data. This was a special problem in occu- 
pational classification, for American systems of 
classification often do not apply to this cultural 
area. The questionnaire was developed in Eng- 
lish, translated into Japanese, and pre-tested. Af- 
ter considerable study and revision, it was con- 
sidered ready for use. 

Ryukyuans are Orientals, neither distinctly 
Japanese nor Chinese, but basically an original 
native stock subjected to frequent external influ- 
ences covering a long period of time. The Island 
groups lie three hundred miles off the coast of 
China, near Korea, and stretch from below Japan 
to just above Formosa. Fishing and trade have 
been important occupations for centuries. The 
combination of these factors has produced an 
unique local culture, and the first concern of any 
study of the area is to gain an understanding of 
local customs and procedures. The social sciences 
in this area are relatively immature, and there 
is an almost complete lack of definitive informa- 
tion. Consequently, any study must now stand 
alone, because of the lack of “guide posts” that 
might serve for direction and for comparison. 


Interview vs. Questionnaire 


Ryukyuans tend to believe that Americans are 
peculiar persons, given to strange ways that are 
difficult to understand but people who should 
be humored if at all possible. One of the stranger 
things about Americans is the fact that they are 
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rarely satisfied with the words “many” and “few” 
but insist that they know “how many” or “how 
few,” and then they sometimes wish to carry 
these numbers out to decimal places! Again, 
Americans usually do not understand local social 
customs. They proceed directly to the point 
about which they wish information without go- 
ing through the customary oblique approach. Lo- 
cal social or business intercourse involves a cus- 
tomary ritual that begins with tea and much 
casual conversation about such topics as the 
weather, the state of health of the participants, 
and their families’ well-being. After some time 
devoted to these necessary amenities, the topic 
is broached that both may have known all along 
was the purpose of the visit. 

The problem of securing information from stu- 
dents was one that involved a considerable de- 
gree of organization, else not all of them would 
be reached. To meet this situation, a procedure 
was developed that made completion of the 
questionnaire a part of the University registra- 
tion process. This technique proved successful. 
While much of the information desired was of a 
type that could best be secured by some form of 
an interview, the size of the student body at the 
time of the survey meant that an interview pro- 
cedure would consume far too much time, even 
when administered according to American cus- 
toms. A desirable interview procedure in this set- 
ting would have to conform to local patterns of 
social intercourse, and this would not usually be 
feasible. Therefore, a written questionnaire was 
deemed most suitable. The Government Census 
Bureau was concerned with this same type of 
problem in the 1950 census, and found that a 
questionnaire supplemented by an interview pro- 
cedure was most successful. The completed ques- 
tionnaire was reviewed, item by item, with stu- 
dent interviewers, who had been trained for this 
purpose by Census Bureau personnel. 


Difficulties in Precision 


Anti-American bias is a rather common phe- 
nomenon in the world today, and must be con- 
sidered a possible limiting factor in any research 
study in the social sciences where Americans are 
known to be involved. The students knew that 
the entire project was a joint Ryukyuan-Ameri- 
can enterprise, and the degree of rapport was 
difficult to estimate. Presumably, rapport be- 
tween Michigan State staff members and Ryu- 
kyuans was higher than that obtaining between 
individual members of the United States Army 
and Ryukyuans, because a totally different kind 
of relationship existed. The fact that a war had 
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been fought between Japanese and Americans on 
Ryukyuan soil must be remembered. Anti-Ameri- 
can bias does exist on the Islands, and presuma- 
bly must have existed at the University, although 
there was no overt evidence of it. 

Scientific survey techniques involve precise 
definition of terms. In the process of translation, 
there is a real danger that much of this precision 
is lost. The writer claims no skills in the field of 
semantics, but local Ryukyuans claim that the 
Japanese language emphasizes the oblique ap- 
proach, and tends to avoid the absolute and the 
accurate definition in an attempt to avoid some 
of the problems associated with “face.” Some 
precision is also lost because of the changes now 
taking place in this area. The people living on 
Okinawa experienced a prolonged ordeal during 
the Battle for Okinawa, of such catastrophic pro- 
portions that organized community life virtually 
ceased to exist. The effects of this are continuing 
to produce social changes of varying rate and de- 
gree, changes that are often neither understood 
nor identified by either Ryukyuans or Americans. 
These changes permeate many facets of life, and 
the fact of change often poses a problem of defi- 
nition. The concept of “family” is presently be- 
ing modified, especially in urban areas, from an 
“extended family” to a form more closely re- 
sembling the conjugal family. For this reason, 
the term “household” rather than “family” was 
used and carefully defined in the questionnaire. 
It was also considered necessary to exclude by 
definition, all sons younger than the first, for 
some might have “bunke” or established their 
own separate households. 


Peculiar Terminologies 


Ryukyuans, in common with the Japanese, for- 
merly computed age so that the child is consid- 
ered to be one year old when born. Under this 
system, the child’s birthday occurs at the New 
Year (either January 1, or in late January or 
early February when based on the lunar calen- 
dar). This custom is being discarded in urban 
areas, but still persists in rural regions. The pub- 
lic schools have adopted the so-called “western 
method” of age computation, which is speeding 
this change. When a student is requested to give 
his age, the method of reckoning must be stated, 
else both the new and the old methods will be 
used by different students in reporting. 

The majority of the students involved had 
never participated in an objective type survey, 
nor had they experienced the objective type of 
reporting involved in a standardized answer 
sheet. In fact, most of the students had never ex- 
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perienced an objective type of classroom exam- 
ination. This naiveté tends to negate the results 
of exact definition. Somewhat the same type of 
problem is also involved in tabulation. Calculat- 
ing machines, and mechanical card sorters do 
not exist and the ubiquitous abacus can hardly 
be considered an adequate substitute. 

Ryukyuans do not use the term “legal resi- 
dence.” The family register or honseki is deposit- 
ed with the proper village or city official, and 
this is regarded by the family as designating their 
permanent location. Koseki, or place of domicile 
does not have the same connotation of perma- 
nence. A family may in fact live in an area for 
many years and continue to regard this residence 
as temporary until the honseki is officially moved. 

Family income information proved to be a dif- 
ficult problem. Since about seventy per cent of 
the total population is engaged in agriculture, 
much of the family income consists of goods pro- 
duced for family consumption or bartered locally 
and was not customarily considered to be in- 
come. Respondents were specifically requested 
to include income in the form of money only. 
The term “household” income was used to avoid 
confusion with income for the extended family. 
The usual procedure was for all working mem- 
bers to pool their income for household use. It was 
expected that income figures would be approxi- 
mations only, but available cash would be one 
of the crucial factors involved in college enrol- 
ment and attendance. 

Home ownership is not the major economic 
undertaking in the Ryukyus that it is in western 
society, hence its utility as a secondary index of 
wealth is limited. For the entire Ryukyus, eighty- 
nine per cent of the household residences were 
owned by the family, at the time of the official 
1950 census. A house may consist of a relatively 
permanent Japanese-style structure with a tile 
roof, or it may be a temporary arrangement of 
odds and ends. The great majority of homes are 
constructed of easily obtained native materials, 
with thatched roofs made from the grass which 
grows in profusion on the hillsides. The extended 
family is expected to assist with labor and money 
in the construction of homes. A better secondary 
index of wealth may eventually be the number 
of tatami mats (a resilient floor covering made 
of rice straw) owned by the household. Present- 
ly this is not a valid measure, however, for lack 
of mats may reflect their unavailability rather 
than low income. The Census Bureau was unable 
to develop a satisfactory secondary index of 
wealth, because of the unstable conditions as a 
result of the war. 
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Lest Errors Be Perpetuated 


The above were some of the problems encoun- 
tered in a research study in a foreign culture. 
The information is presented in the hope that 
some of it may serve as a “guide post” to others 
undertaking similar projects in a foreign setting. 
Some of the problems encountered were peculiar 
to the area considered, but one single fact stands 
out. Research must consider, and in fact must be 
based upon the unique cultural patterns of the 
area being investigated. American research pro- 
cedures in the social sciences have much to offer 
many areas of the world. By the same token, 
American research patterns must not be trans- 
ferred in toto, for it would be most unfortunate 
if the transfer created errors to be repeated in 
the future by native researchers. 


TO PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING OF CULTURES 


The University of Rochester announces two major 
developments in its unique Canadian Studies Pro- 
gram initiated late in 1953 to promote wider knowl- 
edge and understanding of Canada and of interna- 
tional relations problems between that country and 
the United States. They are: 

1) The appointment of H. Mason Wade, noted 
authority, writer and lecturer on Canada, as director 
of the program and associate professor of history. He 
was public affairs officer of the U. S. Embassy in 
Ottawa from 1951-53, and is the author of many 
books and articles on Canada. 

2) Financial support of the Canadian Studies Pro- 
gram by the Rockefeller Foundation, which has giv- 
en the University a grant of $37,500 for purposes 
of research. 

The Canadian Studies Program was conceived by 
Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, as part of a larger effort at the 
University to set up programs and research reflect- 
ing the greatly changed nature of the modern world 
and the revolutionary effects of these changes upon 
the total life of the American people. Its purpose is 
to gather and disseminate knowledge concerning the 
problems of Canada-U. S. relations and thus to con- 
tribute to a better understanding in each country of 
the total culture of the other. 


Thirty-two scientists from 21 foreign countries 
were accepted for a course in the techniques of using 
radio-isotopes, conducted May 2-27 by the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. The course was 
presented in furtherance of President Eisenhower's 
“atoms-for-peace” program. Prior to the opening of 
the course, the participants heard an address by 
Henry D. Smyth, former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. They toured unclassified fa- 
cilities at Oak Ridge National Laboratory and visited 
the American Museum of Atomic Energy. 





Education in the 


New Puerto Rico 





By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


PROBLEM OF education in Puerto Rico 
is complicated by the fact that a much 
larger proportion of its population falls 

within the school-age group than is true of any 
state in the Union. In 1940, for instance, 51.6% 
of the population was 19 years old or under, as 
compared with 34.4% in this age group in the 
U. S. as a whole. Generally, in recent years, only 
about one-half of the population of the school 
age (five to seventeen years) has been enrolled 
in the public schools. Of those enrolled, some 
70% have gone to school for half-days only, in 
order that equipment and teaching personnel— 
both insufficient—may be stretched to serve the 
greatest number of pupils. By 1948, the rate of 
illiteracy had been reduced to 23.6%. 

A further complicating factor has been the 
question of language. When Puerto Rico came 
under the sovereignty of the United States, Eng- 
lish was at once taught. Later English was adopt- 
ed as the official language of instruction. But 
after this policy had been denounced as cultural 
imperialism, a policy of vacillation followed. At 
the present time, Spanish is used as the vehicle 
of instruction with English as an important sec- 
ond language. English is generally known in 
business and among professional men who have 
received their training in the States, as well as 
among the many GI's who served in the United 
States Army. 


Community School Is New Concept 


The school system has tried to help solve social 
conditions by an enlarged vocational training 
program, an integral part of the industrialization 
drive, headed by a great industrial training 
school on the campus of the University. 

Puerto Rico has developed one new type of 
school, one which is being copied in Latin Ameri- 
can countries where similar problems of educa- 
tion exist. This is the vocational rural school 
(known as the second-unit school) which pro- 
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When Puerto Rico came to its status as a 
part of the U. S., in 1898, 79.5% of its people 
were illiterate. One of the first things that 
the Insular Government did was to establish 
a public school system, patterned after 
mainland lines. The system now comprises 
an elementary school of six years, a junior 
high school of three years, and a senior high 
school of three years. Both general and vo- 
cational education are offered at the high 
school level. 





vides a combination of academic and vocational 
training for rural children through the ninth 
grade. In addition, it serves as an educational 
and cultural center for both parents and children. 
Those schools direct their programs chiefly to- 
ward the community and its particular problems 
and resources, emphasizing training in agricul- 
ture, farm mechanics, home economics, industrial 
arts, and health education. A social worker is 
usually attached to each such school to work 
with the families of the community. 


Dominated by the University 


The educational framework of the island is 
dominated by the University of Puerto Rico. The 
schools of the humanities, public administration, 
social sciences, natural sciences, education, law, 
pharmacy, and business administration are in 
Rio Piedras. A school of medicine opened its 
doors in August, 1950; Mayaguez has the college 
of agriculture and mechanical arts. 

The University, through the social science re- 
search center, is carrying on important research 
work aimed primarily at solutions for economic 
and social problems directly affecting Puerto 
Rico. Social scientists from the center act as ad- 
visers and experts in the various government de- 
partments. The University also maintains the 
graduate school of tropical medicine in San Juan. 
The University’s experiment station in Rio Pied- 
ras concentrates on improvement of agriculture. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Think of an ancient land of mountain, arid plain, river valley and oases — 
a country somewhat larger than Missouri — with about three and one half million 
people living in a handful of cities, in hundreds of mud villages, and in remote 
tents of the desert. Consider this Old World region as a new nation, independent 
of foreign control only since the spring of 1946, beset by scores of serious prob- 
lems — political, social, economic and educational — and torn by conflicts. 


A Visit to the Syrian Arabs 





By WILLIS N. POTTER 


tal, Damascus, that I served as a visiting pro- 

fessor of education and psychology. As a 
staff member of the Higher Teachers College of 
the Syrian University, I had opportunities to visit 
elementary and secondary schools, to become 
acquainted with numerous leaders in Syrian edu- 
cation, and to gain some understanding of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the school system 
in this ancient-modern country. At the same time, 
I was able to enjoy the personal friendliness and 
hospitality, and to observe the political and dip- 
lomatic wariness, of the Syrian Arab in his rela- 
tions with Western visitors. 


I WAS IN Syria and, more specifically the capi- 


The French Influence 


The public educational system of Syria is ad- 
ministered and rigidly controlled by the Ministry 
of Education in the capital. As a French-man- 
dated people for a quarter century after World 
War I, the Syrians patterned their schools to a 
large extent after those of France, with a primary 
school of five years concluding with the certificat, 
and a secondary school of six years leading to 
the baccalauréat, followed by higher education 
for comparatively few. This system was in its 
inception a plan of basic minimum instruction 
for all and of more advanced training for the 
élite. But, beginning with the period of complete 
independence and with the rise of a powerful 
nationalist spirit, exhibiting itself in every area 
of the culture, the government and the people 
hope to free themselves more and more from 
European influences. They want to develop a 
Syrian-Arab education, truly indigenous, univer- 
sal in scope, and calculated to satisfy the needs 
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of a new nation looking toward a greater place 
in the sun, while still devoted to a brilliant cul- 
tural past. 

To meet Syria’s present educational require- 
ments is a desperately tough problem. Elemen- 
tary education is free and nominally compulsory, 
but nowhere are there enough schools and teach- 
ers to make the law enforceable. Perhaps as 
many as 30 or 35 per cent of school-age children 
are not in attendance. The statistics of illiteracy 
are unreliable. Some Syrians will tell you, how- 
ever, that probably 65 per cent of the total popu- 
lation must be counted as illiterate. Adult educa- 
tion is on an extremely limited basis. Technical, 
commercial, and agricultural schools are making 
progress, but they have a long way to go in order 
to meet the most obvious needs. 


Finances a Principal Difficulty 


Financing is clearly a major difficulty. In 1951- 
52, the cost per pupil per year in the public ele- 
mentary schools was about $29, and in the sec- 
ondary schools, three times as much. Teachers 
are fairly well paid, in comparison with other 
white-collar workers, although many have to 
supplement their salaries by taking other, part- 
time employment. Huge sums, in relation to the 
national income, are needed for teachers’ sal- 
aries, school buildings, equipment and supplies. 

There is no lack of understanding, among 
Syrian leaders, of the financial needs for educa- 
tional purposes. But other pressing demands, 
such as those for the military and for public 
works, must also be considered. We were told, 
however, that approximately 20 per cent of the 
total national budget is appropriated for the 
schools—a fact of which the forward-looking 
Syrian is extremely proud. 

Elementary school teachers are, on the aver- 
age, poorly prepared. They are supposed to be 
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the products of a three-year normal school 
course, but may have had much less training. 
The secondary school teachers present somewhat 
more favorable qualifications. Some of these 
teachers hold degrees from the Syrian Univer- 
sity, from the American University at Beirut, 
from Egypt, and from European or American 
institutions. Many, however, hold no degrees 
and have had little or no professional training. 


University Staff Well Trained 


The staff members of the Syrian University, 
the top rung of the ladder in the public educa- 
tion of Syria, have almost invariably completed 
extensive studies abroad. Generally, they hold a 
foreign doctorate in their field of specialization, 
and most of them have a command of at least 
two or three languages in addition to their native 
Arabic. Their attitudes and educational philoso- 
phy show an admixture of the several cultures in 
which they have had experiences. A number of 
these professors are rather unhappy, confused 
people. They recognize the inadequacies of con- 
temporary education in their country, and find 
the progress of improvement regrettably slow. 


The Lecturer in Evidence 


From the university class to the primary school 
I observed Syrian educational processes in ac- 
tion. In boys’ and girls’ (separate) schools in 
Damascus I saw the children seated on two-or- 
three-place benches in crowded rooms with fair- 
to-poor lighting, heating, and ventilation. They 
are trained through the precepts of a rigid and 
unquestioned discipline. The courses of study 
are not unlike those of many American schools, 
with emphasis, of course, on the grammar and 
usage of the native language. But the instruc- 
tional methods are very different from ours. 
Teaching is methodical and according to formu- 
la. The great French institution of the cahier 
holds an important place, and a neat, orderly 
notebook is considered a most significant learn- 
ing outcome. The pupils gain skill and experi- 
ence, above all, in “writing down” and in mem- 
orizing. The teacher may be well aware of indi- 
vidual differences, but is not expected to make 
provision for them except through slower in- 
struction and “holding” of less capable pupils. It 
is estimated that at least one-fourth of the chil- 
dren require six years or more to complete the 
five-year primary school course. Many never 
reach the final, primary-cetificate test, but are 
forced to drop out before that time through fail- 
ure in earlier tests or for other reasons. 

In the secondary schools I saw the students 
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following the traditional curriculum, including 
Arabic language and literature, English or 
French, mathematics, science, history, geogra- 
phy, and psychology. The special subjects, such 
as drawing, music and physical education, have 
a limited place. “Active” methods are encour- 
aged and discussion is invited, but in general 
the instruction is formal and authoritarian. In the 
upper two years, where the students specialize 
in science or in literature, the lecture method is 
common practice. 


Results of the Selective Process 


On one occasion I visited a sixth-year (elev- 
enth grade) psychology class at the First Lycée, 
the largest secondary school for boys in Damas- 
cus, where sixty boys listened intently to their 
teacher's lecture for nearly an hour. The youth- 
ful instructor, an alumnus of the Syrian Univer- 
sity who has done advanced work in Egypt, 
spoke without notes, made his points skillfully, 
and used the blackboard to good effect in illus- 
trating his ideas. His general attitude was au- 
thoritarian, but he asked his students whether 
or not they understood, and he appeared to 
welcome comment. Near the end of the period 
he asked for questions, and answered several in 
detail. All lecture and discussion was in Arabic. 

When we consider such a class as these “bac- 
calaureate” students in psychology, we must re- 
member that the factor of selection has operated 
for many years (as it no longer operates in 
American elementary and high schools) to pro- 
duce such a group. They are perhaps compara- 
ble, indeed, to an American high school class of 
thirty-five or forty years ago. 

It should be added that directly after the nine 
o'clock psychology lecture described above, these 
young men, who had listened with such scholarly 
attention, joined with their fellow students in a 
“strike,” a parade-demonstration, which termi- 
nated class attendance in all the boys’ secondary 
schools of Damascus for the balance of that day. 
More recently, the Syrian government has rigid- 
ly suppressed all such demonstrations, holding 
to the idea (a bizarre one by many Old World 
standards) that the student’s place is in the 
classroom, devoting himself to his studies, rather 
than in the streets, “shouting” all over town. 


Little Experience in Research 


At the Syrian University I made the acquaint- 
ance of young men and young women of ability 
and intelligence—a student body representing 
the ultimate result of the selective factor in the 
nation’s education. They were good-humored 
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and sociable, but, on the average, imbued with 
only average scholarly zeal. Although accus- 
tomed to the lecture method, together with the 
rote memorization of their professors’ materials, 
they discussed and argued with enthusiasm 
whenever they were given an opportunity. 

Even at the fifth-year, graduate level, most of 
these students indicated little competence in 
library usage and in research. For this inability 
they were certainly not to be blamed, since few 
had ever had access to a really good library, or 
to any instruction and experience in the tech- 
niques of investigation. Thus they exhibited a 
basic potential for sound work in scholarship, but 
with unsharpened tools for it. Their intellectual 
curiosity was sometimes keen and compelling. It 
was not difficult to see that many among them, 
if offered the resources of a great university, 
could become competent and perhaps notable 
research scholars. 

An inspiration for Syrian students, and for all 
educational workers ever associated with him, 
exists in the person of Dr. Constantine K. Zurayk, 
president of the Syrian University for a period 
ending in May, 1952. Dr. Zurayk, a Syrian by 
birth, is an internationally known historian and 
philosopher. He is one of the three co-editors 
(with Ralph E. Turner of Yale, and Charles Mo- 
raze of France) of Unesco’s three-million-word 
History of Mankind, a giant project in which a 
thousand scholars all over the world are collab- 
orating. Unfortunately for Syrian education, Dr. 
Zurayk resigned his post at the national univer- 
sity in the spring of 1952 to become the vice- 
president in charge of curriculum at the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut. 


Instruction Solely in Arabic 


The Syrian University, where Dr. Zurayk 
served as eminent leader, is the only institution 
of higher learning in the world where Arabic is 
the regular language of instruction. With its facul- 
ties of law, medicine, science, letters, teacher 
education, and engineering, it should presently 
claim a high place in the cultural structure of 
the Near East. But reforms in curriculum and 
management, an improved library, and freedom 
from governmental officialism, are necessary be- 
fore this university can truly come into its own. 

No discussion of Syrian education should omit 
the private and foreign schools, where it is esti- 
mated that about one-third of the instruction is 
taking place. These schools are of many types 
and of all levels, from the nursery and kinder- 
garten to the junior college. Many are sponsored 
by religious groups, or by lay organizations with 
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religious purposes. Together, they form a valua- 
ble supplement to the educational system. 


The Bedouins Refuse Schooling 


Neither public, private, nor foreign schools 
can yet claim much success in reaching the Bed- 
ouins, of whom more than a quarter-million live 
on the vast plains and steppes of Syria. They 
are an intelligent, shrewd, proud people who 
hold tenaciously to the ways of their forefathers. 
I saw scores of their black tents in the remote 
regions east and north of Damascus. They are 
potentially good citizens, and educable, but by 
temperament and tradition they prefer their 
lonely existence, which does not necessarily in- 
clude schools. Over hundreds of years their cus- 
toms and ways of thinking have changed little. 
The Bedouins say, “Why change them now?” It 
is hard to bring school learning to such a people, 
and thus they remain largely an unassimilated 
element, socially, politically, culturally, apart 
from the national life. 

It is apparent, then, that this new nation of 
Syria has many grave educational problems. 
They are problems comparable to those which 
education faces everywhere—curriculum, admin- 
istration, plant, personnel—plus some unique 
difficulties, such as that of reaching the nomads. 


Four Changes Needed 


At the conclusion of my academic year in the 
Near East, after a great deal of thoughtful ob- 
servation, I attempted to list and define the 
changes which, in my opinion, are urgently 
needed in Syria’s educational philosophy and 
structure in order that her schools may serve her 
better. These are my conclusions: 


1. Although education for all the people is con- 
sidered to be the goal of the total system, the schools 
are still geared to the mentally superior and the 
élite. The principal reason for this is the rigid and 
severe examination process, extending from the first 
primary grade to the graduate department of the 
university. This process appears to have the major 
purpose of eliminating students, and certainly it 
has that net result. The conflict between the ob- 
jectives of universal education and those of the 
present examination procedures (a struggle in which 
“the examination always wins”) must be eliminated 
by a reorganization and revision of procedures. 

2. Syrian education needs to re-define its objec- 
tives in terms of real national needs in the present 
and in the foreseeable future. Study of curriculum 
is here greatly involved. The experiences of other 
national systems may be examined profitably, and 
useful adaptation may result, but the education 
which Syria needs is neither French, British, Ameri- 
can, nor even Egyptian. It must be Syrian. 
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3. There should be encouragement and support 
of educational experimentation and research by 
Syrian teachers and advanced students. Some of 
this support is alkeady given to those who go outside 
the country for study in European, American and 
Egyptian universities. But more research is needed 
in the home country itself, in Syrian schools, with 
Syrian data. Only by such means can an indigenous 
educational plan be established and implemented. 

4. There is obvious need for improvement in the 
curriculum and method of teacher education, during 
both the pre-service and in-service periods. Thor- 
ough study of development of the child and the 
adolescent is required, above all, for a better under- 
standing of the conditions of learning. The present 
inflexible subject-matter emphases must be modified, 
if all the children of the people are to be well served 
educationally. 


The Phi Delta Kappan who sojourns in a 
foreign country can learn many lessons and re- 
inforce some lessons learned long before. He 
will see that his own nation has no monopoly in 
scholarship, in competence or in inspired en- 
deavor. He will perhaps understand for the first 
time the worthlessness of some of his favorite 
educational clichés. He may view with a certain 
detachment the American education in which he 
has made his career, and he will observe strengths 
and weaknesses that he has never recognized 
before. He will strengthen a long-held conviction 
that children are children everywhere. He may 
consider that they cannot be dealt with out of 
context—that, therefore, some of the needs of a 
little boy in Bab Touma, the ancient Christian 
quarter of Damascus, may be rather different 
from those of another little boy in, let us say, the 
College View area of Stockton, California. But 
the Phi Delta Kappan is likely to conclude that 
educators around the world have many common 
problems, and that there is much to be gained 
by sharing experiences and helping one another. 


EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 
(Concluded from page 362) 


The University serves as a vital link between 
the North American and Latin American cul- 
tures. Each year lecturers, professors, and stu- 
dents come from various countries in North, 
South, and Central America, while representa- 
tives of the University regularly go abroad to 
study and to teach. The federal agricultural ex- 
periment station at Mayaguez is internationally 
known for its research work in the field of tropi- 
cal agriculture. 

Puerto Rico also has a Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico (San German), and the Colegio del 
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Sagrado Corazon, at Santurce. Both are liberal 
arts colleges, although the “Polytechnic” stresses 
vocational training in agriculture and the indus- 
trial arts. A Catholic University, Saint Mary’s, 
was founded recently in Ponce. The interdenom- 
inational Evangelical Seminary is located at 
Hato Rey (between Rio Piedras and San Juan), 


Geopolitical Importance of Puerto Rico 


The strategic importance of Puerto Rico is 
demonstrated by the simple fact that the United 
States acquired the island (together with Cuba, 
Guam, and the Philippines )—and has held on to 
it, so to speak, ever since. In this respect, the 
United States has continued to stress the geo- 
political importance of the island, the same role 
it played in the Caribbean during its subjection 
to Spain. In fact, the whole history of Puerto 
Rico shows that it was not the island’s wealth, 
but its location which mattered to Spain. 


MORE OBVIOUSLY A FORCE FOR GOOD 


Noting that more than 20 million Americans have 
a mother tongue other than English, William R. 
Parker of New York University asks foreign lan- 
guage teachers to make use of these resources in 
their own communities. Speaking at the conclusion 
of the seventh annual Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, the executive secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Association of America 
said that such a step would help to reduce tensions 
and increase understanding among ethnic groups. 
He added that it would also make “American-born 
foreign language teachers seem less foreign, more 
American, and more obviously a force for good in 
American society.” 


VACATIONS ABROAD 


Persons wishing to spend vacations abroad as a 
means of gaining greater insight into the affairs of 
other countries will find Unesco’s new handbook 
Vacations Abroad helpful. 

This 50-page brochure gives details on 1955 vaca- 
tion courses in 36 countries. Some of the courses are 
specially arranged for students of modern languages; 
some are for students of music; others give an op- 
portunity for study and exchange of ideas on eco- 
nomic and social themes. The booklet lists organiza- 
tions in 15 countries which will be arranging study 
tours, work camps projects and youth centers this 
current year. 

A special section indicates reductions offered by 
railway companies in certain countries to individual 
students and to groups of persons traveling abroad. 
This section also mentions student and youth or- 
ganizations which arrange low-cost travel on char- 
tered planes or ships. (Price, $.75). 








Dissertations on Japanese Education 





By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Japan at least forty dissertations which deal 

in whole or in part with Japanese education 
have been completed at leading universities. 
Three of these universities are Japanese, twenty 
are American. Twenty-seven of the dissertations 
were for the doctorate, thirteen for the master’s 
degree. Most of the authors have been connected 
in some way with the Occupation. At least twelve 
of them are Japanese. From two to ten disserta- 
tions were completed or published in each year 
from 1947 to 1953. 

Columbia University leads with six disserta- 
tions, followed by Yale with four, and by Catho- 
lic University and Stanford with three each. Two 
each have been completed at Chicago, Denver, 
Harvard, Southern California, and Hiroshima 
(Japan ). One each is credited to Boston College, 
California, Detroit, Houston, Illinois, Iowa, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon State, Syracuse, Wisconsin, and two Jap- 
anese universities, Kokugakuin and Nihon. 

Some of these researches have been published. 
Others are available in microfilm or photostat 
form. For others abstracts have been published, 
while some, particularly those for the master’s 
degree, are available in typed form only at the 
institution at which they were made. 

Following is a list of these important studies, 
so far as the writer has been able to locate them, 
with author, title, institution, and bibliographical 
and other pertinent information concerning them. 
The writer will appreciate information concern- 
ing others not included in this list. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


ANDERSON, PAUL SEWARD. The Orientation Activities 
of the Civil Education Section of the Osaka Civil Affairs 


I THE DECADE since the end of the war with 





WALTER CROSBY EELLS (Delta 361) was formerly 
executive secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and editor of the Junior College 
Journal. He held an important assignment in Japan 
from 1947 to 1951, following which he traveled ex- 
tensively in the Orient gathering materials for his 
Communism in Education in Asia, Africa and the 
Far Pacific, published by the American Council on 
Education in 1954. 


Team: A Case Study on Educational Change. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1954. 437 p. typed. Abstract to appear 
in University of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations. Author was education officer at Osaka. 

ANTHONY, DAvip F. The Administration of Hokkaido 
Under Kuroda Kiyotaka, 1870-1882. Yale University, 
1951. Abstract in U. S. Department of State, External 
Research Staff, Office of Intelligence Research: Abstracts 
of Completed Doctoral Dissertations for the Academic 
year 1950-1951. March, 1952, pp. 360-2. 

ASHMEAD, JOHN J., JR. The Idea of Japan, 1853-1895: 
Japan as Described by American and Other Travelers 
from the West. Harvard University, 1951. Abstract in 
U. S. Department of State, External Research Staff, Of- 
fice of Intelligence Research: Abstracts of Completed 
Doctoral Dissertations from the Academic Year 1950- 
1951. March, 1952, pp. 350-2. 

BOLLER, PAUL F. The American Board and the Do- 
shisha, 1875-1900. Yale University, 1947. 299 p. typed. 

BRAIBANTI, RALPH J. B. The Occupation of Japan: A 
Study in Organization and Administration. Syracuse 
University, 1949. 995 p. typed. Published in part in 
Annals of the American Academy, 267:154-63, January, 
1950; and in American Political Science Review, 43:250- 
75, June, 1949. Dissertation deals only in part with edu- 
cation as one of the divisions of military government. 
Author was member of military government team in 
Yamanashi prefecture. 

CHAPMAN, JOHN GRIFFIN. The Re-Education of the 
Japanese People. University of Houston, 1954. 288 p. 
typed. Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts, 14:1988-9, 
November, 1954. Author was resident of Japan for 15 
years and adviser on staff of SCAP. 

COHEN, JEROME B. The Japanese War Economy, 1937- 
1945. Columbia University, 1949. Published by Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press with above title, 1949. 457 p. 
Also with an added chapter as Japanese Economy in 
War and Reconstruction, 1949. 564 p. Dissertation deals 
only in part with education; especially good on mobiliza- 
tion of Japanese students for war. Author was Japanese 
Language Officer in U. S. Naval Intelligence and mem- 
ber of U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey of Japan. 

COPELAND, EDWIN LUTHER. The Crisis of Protestant 
Missions to Japan, 1889-1900. Yale University, 1949. 386 
p. typed. Chapter III, with minor changes, published 
in Contemporary Japan (Tokyo), 22:650-71, 1953; and 
23:101-26, 1954. Includes consideration of Christian 
schools and their relations to Japanese government. 
Author, a Baptist missionary in Japan since 1948, is 
president of Seinen Gakuin, Fukuoka. 

CROSS, EDMOND. Japanese Education, 1868-1953. Co- 
lumbia University, 1954. 302 p. typed. 

DOI, JAMES Isao. Educational Reform in Occupied Ja- 
pan: A Study of Acceptance of and Resistance to Insti- 
tutional Change. University of Chicago, 1953. 390 p. 
typed. Available on microfilm from the University, Order 
No. T-1655. Author was a member of staff of the Civil 
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Information and Education Section, GHQ, SCAP, Tokyo. 
FEELY, GERTRUDE MARIE. A Program for Youth in 

Oita, Japan. Columbia University, 1949. 142 p. typed. 

Author was a missionary at Kobe. 

GRIFFITH, HARRY ELMER. Japanese Normal School 
Education. Stanford University, 1950. 392 p. typed. Ab- 
stract in Stanford University: Abstracts of Dissertations, 
vol. 25, 1949-50, pp. 364-9. 

HIROSE, HAMAKO. A Guide for Curriculum Develop- 
ment for Religious Education Department of Seiwa 
Woman’s College in Nishinomiya, Japan. Columbia 
University, 1951. 90 p. typed. 

IBANEZ, DALMYRA MONTGOMERY. A Study of the Cul- 
tural Background of Japanese Education. University of 
Southern California, 1948. 307 p. typed. Abstract in 
University of Southern California: Abstracts of Disserta- 
tions, 1948, pp. 243-4. Author made two trips to Japan 
to secure materials. 

IKE, NOBUTAKA. The Beginnings of Political Democ- 
racy in Japan. Johns Hopkins University, 1950. Pub- 
lished with above title by Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1950, 262 p. Dissertation déals only in part with 
education. Author is curator of the Japanese collection 
at the Hoover Library, Stanford University. 

KERLINGER, FREDERICK NICHOLS. The Development of 
Democratic Control in Japanese Education: A Study of 
Attitude Change in Shikoku, 1948-1949. University of 
Michigan, 1953. 252 p. typed. Abstract in Dissertation 
Abstracts, 13:722-3, October 1953. Available in micro- 
film or photostat from Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Author was military government education 
officer on the island of Shikoku. 

KISHIMOTO, yosHIO. A Historical Study About the 
Education of Shinto in “Edo” Period (1615-1867). Ko- 
kugakuin University (Tokyo). Abstract in Japan Science 
Review, Vol. 4, 1953, pp. 208-9. Author shows “the 
great significance of modern Shinto in the history of 
education.” 

LEE, SOOKNEY. Primary Arithmetic Textbooks in Ko- 
rea, Japan, China, and the United States. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1954. Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts, 
14:1584, October, 1954. Available in microfilm or photo- 
stat from Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. Deals 
only in part with Japan which furnished two of the 
seven sets of textbooks analyzed. 

MATSUMOTO, TORU. A Proposed Program of Voluntary 
Religious Education at Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Co- 
lumbia University, 1949. 224 p. typed. Author is vice- 
president of Meiji Gakuin University and author of A 
Brother Is a Stranger, The Seven Stars, and other works. 

NAGANO, yosHI0. Basic Principles (or Categories) of 
John Dewey’s Philosophy of Education. Hiroshima Uni- 
versity of Literature and Science. Abstract in Japan 
Science Review, Vol. 4, 1953, pp. 167-9. Author was 
professor at Tamagawa University, Japan. 

ORR, MARK T. Education Reform Policy in Occupied 
Japan. University of North Carolina, 1954. 266 p. typed. 
Author was Chief of Education Division, Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section, GHQ, SCAP, Tokyo. 

OTAKE, MAsUKO. Education for Leadership in Chris- 
tian Colleges of Japan. Yale University, 1951. 418 p. 
typed. Author, a former member of staff of Civil Infor- 
mation and Education Section, GHQ, SCAP, Tokyo, is 
an instructor at Kyushu University, Fukuoka. 

SCHWANTES, ROBERT SIDNEY. American Influence in 
the Education of Meiji Japan, 1868-1912. Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1950. 373 p. typed. 

STEIG, MILAN B. Administration of Schools in Tokyo, 
Japan, 1945-1950. Nihon University, Tokyo. Abstract in 
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Japan Science Review, Vol. 4, 1953, pp. 214-16. Author 
was a Civil Affairs officer in Tokyo. 

suH, Doo soo. The Struggle for Academic Freedom in 
Japanese Universities Before 1945. Columbia University, 
1953. 469 p. typed. Abstract in Dissertation Abstracts, 
13:201, April, 1953. Available in microfilm or photostat 
from Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

SUMERAGI, sHIDO. A Study of the University System. 
Hiroshima University of Literature and Science. Abstract 
in Japan Science Review, Vol. 2, 1951, pp. 158-9. 

WUNDERLICH, HERBERT JOHN. The Japanese Textbook 
Problem and Solution, 1945-1946. Stanford University, 
1952. 382 p. typed. Abstract in Stanford University; 
Abstracts of Dissertations, 1951-1952, pp. 726-7. Author 
was Textbook Revision Officer of the Civil Information 
and Education Section, GHQ, SCAP, Tokyo, in 1945-46. 


MASTERS’ DISSERTATIONS 


DRLICA, KARL FRANCIS. The Teachers’ Union in a Typi- 
cal Prefecture in Occupied Japan. Oregon State College, 
1952. 210 p. typed. Deals with Miyagi prefecture. 

DURHAM, JOANNA BELLE. A Study of the Development 
and Application of United States Postwar Educational 
Policy in Japan. University of Southern California, 1949, 
283 p. typed. 

FOLSOM, MERRILL GABRIEL. Cultural Interrelations of 
India, Japan, and the West. University of Denver, 1947. 

FUKUDA, HANAKO. New Goals for the Music Teacher in 
Postwar Japan. San Diego State College. 

HORNER, LAYTON. The American Occupation of Japan 
at Prefectural Level. University of Denver, 1949. 212 p. 
typed. 

HOUSTON, NEAL B. A Survey of Thought in Postwar 
Japanese Education. University of Texas. 

INOMATA, HENRY BUNjI. The Personal Problems of 
Japanese High School Students and Their Implications 
for Guidance. Catholic University of America, 1953. 129 
p. Abstract in Catholic Educational Review, 52:264, 
April, 1954. Based on analysis of essay-type responses 
from 1,997 students in four Japanese schools. 

KLEINAS, JACK. Educational Reform in Japan. University 
of Southern California. 

LUMNER, NICHOLAS. Philosophy of the New Education 
in Japan. University of Detroit, 1952. 95 p. typed. 

MANNING, JAMES JOSEPH. Education in Occupied Ja- 
pan. University of Illinois, 1951. 96 p. typed. 

NAOI, JOHN YUTAKA. Postwar Educational Reorganiza- 
tion in Japan and the Influence of American Education. 
Catholic University of America, 1952. 112 p. typed. 

STARK, ARNOLD. The Diplomacy of Townsend Harris. 
Queens College. 

TUNG, LOU HISAKO WATANABE. Library Developments 
and Status of National Bibliography in Japan. University 
of Chicago, 1953. 193 p. typed. Microfilm copies avail- 
able from the University, Order No. T-2135. 

WEIBLE, GERALDINE M. A Study of Teacher Prepara- 
tion in Japan Between 1920 and 1950. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1948. 153 p. typed. 

WILLISTON, HORACE, jr. General Araki’s Contribution 
to Japanese Militarism and Ultra-Nationalism in the 
1930's. University of California, 1951. 174 p. typed. 
General Araki was Japanese Minister of Education. 

YAMAMOTO, SHEILA PATRICIA ANNE. A Survey of Jap- 
anese Educators’ Opinions Toward the Influence of the 
American Mission of Education Since 1946. Boston Col- 
lege, 1953. 43 p. typed. 

ZISCHKE, JAMES BRADEN. JAPOC—The First Year of 
the Occupation of Japan. Stanford University, 1947. 147 
p. typed. One chapter discusses educational changes. 








Raising the Level Through Cooperation 





Any discussion of what can and should be done to raise educational stand- 
ards on a world-wide basis must take into account the actual status of educa- 
tion in the various countries. The strengths and weaknesses of the educational 
systems need to be appraised, and the willingness and the ability of the peo- 
ple themselves to do something about their schools must be examined. This 
involves much more careful preparation and considerably more time than can 
ordinarily be given, but a start must be made. 





By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


foreign educational systems. Some knowl- 

edge of the background of the schools of a 
country is necessary before one can analyze current 
situations and problems. Some histories of education, 
such as the volumes by H. G. Good, Edward H. 
Reisner, and R. Freeman Butts, contain good ac- 
counts of the educational evolution of England, 
France, and Germany, with Adolph E. Meyer’s book 
adding considerable data on the past and current 
situations in Italy and Russia. Special histories of 
education of the different countries will furnish 
more detailed data. 

For the study of a contemporary national schoo! 
system, it is necessary to read special monographs, 
such as those published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and, if possible, official reports and private 
observations. In addition, an examination should be 
made of a first-rate work on comparative education, 
such as I. L. Kandel’s standard volume. These give 
guidance as to what to look for in studying a foreign 
school system. 

To keep as up to date as possible, short of read- 
ing the original reports and the foreign journals, it 
is advisable to read the annual issues of the Year 
Book of Education, published in London. Of less 
significance, but still useful, are the annual surveys 
of the International Bureau of Education in Geneva. 
Unesco’s World Handbook of Educational Organiza- 
tion and Statistics is good for some countries only, 
and requires a general editorial overhauling. It is to 
be hoped that the second edition will be a more 
reliable reference work on foreign educational sys- 
tems. The current bibliographical essays and lists of 


jk ARE several approaches to the study of 
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new publications issued monthly by Unesco’s Educa- 
tional Clearing House under the title, “Education 
Abstracts,” can be consulted with profit. Finally, the 
Educational Yearbooks of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, edited 
by I. L. Kandel, are still valuable for purposes of 
reference, even though the last edition was pub- 
lished in 1944. 


THE PROBLEM IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


An elementary study of the philosophy, organiza- 
tion, and administration of education in countries in 
the various regions of the world will undoubtedly 
disclose a number of lamentable facts—the relatively 
small percentages of the total population which enjoy 
more than the mere rudiments of schooling; the 
struggle almost everywhere to provide the funda- 
mentals of education; the problems of systematic 
school attendance; insufficiently paid and sometimes 
inadequately prepared teachers; limited and one- 
sided curricula; unsatisfactory and substandard edu- 
cational facilities and materials; shortages in text- 
books and other needed publications; and discrim- 
inatory practices toward women and toward par- 
ticular races and religions. Without going into de- 
tails, it is enough to call attention to conditions in 
some parts of the United States and in South Africa. 
Additional data on the problems facing universal 
education in several countries have been set forth 
admirably in Unesco’s series of monographs on com- 
pulsory education. 

It would be a grievous error to give the impres- 
sion that the foregoing represents the picture 
throughout the world. There are nations with sta- 
bilized scholastic systems and those which are mak- 
ing a determined effort to achieve a high educa- 
tional level. Nevertheless, one would have to be 


1 Address before the Fourth National Conference of the U. 8S. 
National Commission for Unesco. 
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blind to reality to gainsay the lack of educational 
equality in the several countries or to insist that 
further improvement is not possible. It is implicit in 
the present discussion that elementary and secon- 
dary education can be placed on a higher status. 


Steps Toward Improvement 


No single nation can undertake a Marshall Plan 
to raise the standards of the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the entire world. Nor should it try to 
do so. Such activity is the proper province of inter- 
national agencies such as the United Nations, 
Unesco, Who, and the like. These bodies might fur- 
nish, as they do now to some extent, funds, person- 
nel, facilities, and other types of help with the ad- 
vice and consent of the countries receiving the aid. 
Nothing should be done to force nations to accept 
principles and practices which are alien to their 
heritage or philosophy. Rather, the leaders within 
the international educational and cultural bodies 
should try to create a favorable public attitude to- 
ward the necessity of educational rehabilitation. 
The constant objective should be the raising of 
standards in such a way as to permit the maximum 
educational development of the most citizens. It is 
realized that some kind of contradiction or incon- 
sistency is evident in the above sentences. This can 
be resolved by the conviction that, whereas it is in 
the interest of world harmony that all nations pro- 
vide the best education possible for their inhabitants, 
the actual nature of that education should be deter- 
mined by the traditions of each national unit. Per- 
haps, when all countries are engaged in lifting their 
scholastic levels, there will be less of a differential 
among them than exists at the present time. 

Unesco and other international groups should not 
be expected to do the job alone. It is a common- 
place that these organizations are not oversupplied 
with funds and other resources. To supplement 
whatever aid they can give to the educationally un- 
derdeveloped countries, it is necessary to call upon 
the good will of their more fortunate neighbors. 
More specifically, it should be the function of pri- 
vate educational groups in the “better” countries to 
contribute toward the uplift of the level of education 
in other regions. On an international scale, WCOTP 
can do valuable work in this regard. To use the 
U. S. A. as an example, such organizations as the 
NEA, state and local educational associations, and 
the innumerable educational groups should be able 
to help the cause of improved universal education. 
No doubt, many of these agencies have been inter- 
ested in helping educational work in countries other 
than their own; it is important to realize, however, 
that more can and must be done. And parenthetical- 
ly, it should not be forgotten that the educational 
needs of the United States are not to be overlooked 
in this worthy endeavor to better conditions else- 
where. But it must be emphasized that it is not a 
question of either-or; rather, it is a matter of both- 
and. The status of world education can be raised 
only if there is cooperation on a world scale. 
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Transplantation Not Feasible 


Aid can also be given by educational agencies 
operating under governmental auspices. Ministries 
of education, including the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, can exchange publications, lend experts, and 
do other things to enhance the educational experi- 
ences of their less fortunate neighbors. Moreover, 
educational authorities of provincial and local areas 
can also do their part toward helping their unitary 
counterparts in foreign countries. 

Underlying all these educational efforts is the 
principle that international cooperation in economic, 
political, and social affairs is a basic necessity. In the 
shrunken world of the present, there is a high degree 
of international interdependence in practically all 
affairs. Also of fundamental importance is the native 
desire for reform and elevation of educational stand- 
ards. This implies a program of adult education and 
the availability of materials on foreign countries. 
Again, it must be repeated that the transplantation 
of educational ideas and practices wrenched from 
their framework is questionable at best. 


THE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


The summary report of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to the Sixteenth International Conference on 
Public Education, Geneva, July 6-15, 1953, en- 
titled, “The Progress of Public Education in the 
United States of America, 1952-53,” reveals the 
following facts: The increase in total educational 
expenditures has not matched the rise in prices and 
in national income; the record program of school 
construction does not keep pace with the mounting 
pupil enrollments resulting from the high birth rates 
of the past ten years; the prevailing shortage of 
qualified teachers in the elementary schools con- 
tinues to be one of the most serious problems facing 
American education; and, by reason of voluntary 
actions and judicial decisions, the situation respect- 
ing racial segregation in education tended to im- 
prove. The report concludes with the statement that 
the American people “continued to press toward the 
realization of their commitment to the idea of equal 
educational opportunity for all according to their 
talents.” 

To this must be added the continuing shortage of 
school materials in some parts of the country, as 
well as the prevailing lack of attention to gifted and 
to slow pupils, the problem of drop-outs from 
schools, and the necessity of improving teacher edu- 
cation on a wide scale. Then there are controversies 
of various types—public vs. parochial schools, the 
place of religion in public education, progressive vs. 
“traditional” curricula and practices, the nature and 
extent of academic freedom, the role of the United 
Nations and Unesco in study courses, and the like. 


Steps Toward Improvement 

As the U. S. Office of Education has pointed out, 
there are evidences toward bettering the conditions 
of education throughout the country. Court deci- 
sions on the several governmental echelons, state 
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and local legislation, and the determination of a 
large part of public opinion all play a significant 
part in raising educational levels. The teaching pro- 
fession itself is constantly undertaking action toward 
bettering educational procedures and products. This 
js not to say, however, that “every day in every way 
we are getting better and better.” There are too 
many discrepancies all over the nation to allow the 
formation of a consistent, high-quality school sys- 
tem. The foreseeable future gives no promise of 
federal legislation to equalize a minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity among the states. Waves of un- 
justified attacks on the teaching profession is a dis- 
couraging element in the campaign for a higher 
level of accomplishment. But, depressing as the pic- 
ture may appear from some angles, it is probably 
incontestable that the country as a whole is de- 
sirous of an excellent educational system and is 
exerting itself in that direction. 

How can the United States organize its educa- 
tional offerings to realize the maximum internation- 
al values in the world of today? Apart from the di- 
rect aid to educationally underdeveloped countries, 
a responsibility common to all advanced nations, 
and cooperation in international educational and 
cultural projects, it is necessary also to reconsider 
our basic philosophy and curricula. 


Implications for Teacher Education 


The education of the teacher is of vital signifi- 
cance in this respect. It is difficult to conceive how, 
in the light of our professed adherence to the ideal 
of international cooperation and understanding, the 
teacher can further this aim without the requisite 
educational background. In too many teachers col- 
leges and other teacher-education institutions it is 
possible for future leaders of children and youth to 
obtain professional status without such basic studies 
as history of education, comparative education, for- 
eign languages and literatures, general history, com- 
parative government, international relations and 
government, international relations and similar fields. 
The accent, as a rule, is on a proliferation of profes- 
sional courses in various areas of education. A lesser 
emphasis on methodology, administration, and other 
courses which overlap would give the future teacher 
curricular time and space to study the subjects which 
would make him more competent as an exemplar 
and promoter of international educational and cul- 
tural cooperation. At the very least, the conventional 
education courses should be so reorganized as to 
bring out comparative and international values, but 
this is by far an inferior procedure to a well-balanced 
general and professional program of education. To a 
lesser extent, other nations might be cited to indi- 
cate how professional teacher education requires 
universal improvement if the levels of elementary 
and secondary education are to be raised. 

To repeat the age-old maxim, “As is the teacher 
so is the school.” If the teacher is prepared to teach 
the idea of universal harmony and cooperation, the 
chances are that the elementary and secondary 
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courses of study will reflect that competence. Young 
and adolescent pupils need to be given an oppor- 
tunity to study systematically and thoroughly the 
history and culture of foreign nations, the languages 
and literatures of different nations, and other sub- 
jects which will make them aware of the importance 
of international understanding. They can also be 
afforded a chance to cooperate more actively by 
extra-class activities of various sorts. While all this 
is meant primarily for the United States, it is also 
expected that the educators of other countries will 
likewise be convinced of the desirability of helping 
their pupils become interested, by means of studies 
and action, in the idea of working together on an 
international scale. 

Finally, it is worth while to emphasize that an 
international emphasis in education does not involve 
or even imply the subordination of national educa- 
tional ideals. To paraphrase the famous remark by 
Goethe, “He who does not understand his own cul- 
ture is incapable of understanding foreign culture.” 


A SECOND MAYFLOWER TO SAIL 


A permanent foundation to award British scholar- 
ships to Americans will, it is hoped, result from a 
second Mayflower crossing of the Atlantic scheduled 
for September-October, 1956. 

Mayflower 2—its keel will be laid in a British 
shipyard this year—is the responsibility of Project 
Mayflower Ltd., a nonprofit company formed for the 
venture. Like her namesake of over three centuries 
ago, she is a 180-ton vessel. She is intended as a gift 
from the British to the American people “as an ex- 
pression of the enduring community of interest of 
our two countries.” 

The project, financed entirely by British contribu- 
tions, will cost about $308,000. 

The vessel, manned by ex-Royal Navy sailors, is 
expected to bring over passengers distinguished in 
the world of arts, commerce and letters and to land 
them at Plymouth Rock, where the Pilgrim Fathers 
raade their landfall. Funds for the scholarship foun- 
dation, it is hoped, will be raised by the ship’s ex- 
hibition in the U. S., and by a film and a book about 
the voyage. 


TO ALLAY FEARS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Leaders of industry and labor from North Ameri- 
ca, Europe, Asia, and Africa will join in a discussion 
on “The Impact of Technological Change on Hu- 
man Values” at a four-day international meeting 
sponsored by the World Brotherhood organization 
to be held July 11-15 at Brussels, Belgium. One of 
the central concepts in this discussion is productivi- 
ty, and the fears and tensions that may result from 
mass industrialization and mechanized agriculture, 
particularly among less developed nations whose 
people see dangers to their way of life growing out 
of industrialized society. Scheduled speakers include 
Nobel Prize atomic physicist Arthur H. Compton, 
chairman of World Brotherhood. 





Malaya’s Complex System 





When attention is turned to the varieties of mankind found tucked away in 
Malaya’s corner of Asia one is staggered by the multiplicity of races and lan- 


guages. Few cities can compare with S 
dialects heard in its streets daily. With 


ingapore in the number of languages and 
less than six million inhabitants, there is 


nothing of the acute population problem of nearby Java with its forty-eight 
millions of a more or less homogeneous type. But, if aught of unity is to be 
brought out of this great diversity of races and religions, if Malayan citizenship 
is to be attended by Malayan unity, then education alone holds the key. 





By VERNON E. 


opicAL Mataya with its equatorial cli- 

mate presents one of the great beauty 
spots of earth. The continual green of the 
vegetation with its unforgettable orchids and 
mysterious flowering shrubs and trees forms a 


lovely physical background to any study. 


Background: The Country 


Under the old setup the direction of education 
for the colony (the cities of Singapore, Malacca, 
Penang, and others) was listed as the Malayan 
Education Department. Its work was advisory to 
the sultanates in the peninsula, both federated 
and unfederated. Essentially, the organization 
remains in spite of political changes attending 
World War II. Local governments in the penin- 
sula were advised educationally by the director 
of the Colony’s Education Department. Thus one 
can see why English education has held such an 
important position. Chinese or Kuo Yu is taught 
with varying success to the children of those 
Chinese desiring it. Malay is taught in state-sup- 
ported schools in a few years. Only Malay peo- 
ples seek this education. The British govern- 
ment, as elsewhere, has chosen not to get into 
the business of education in English directly. It 
does subsidize building plans and teachers’ sal- 
aries requested by mission organizations. The 
Roman Catholic Church, the Church of Eng- 
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land, the American Methodist Church, and small- 
er sectarian groups have large and flourishing 
schools from the Lion City to Thailand. 

Education in three languages, for different 
classes or races of people, presents a polyglot 
educational system with few parallels. How suc- 
cessfully the system has worked depends upon 
the viewpoint of the writer or speaker. But, let 
us return to other background information. 

By far the majority of the Malay people in- 
habiting this beautiful country are agriculturists 
and fishermen, peasant folk who have small land 
holdings. They live in small villages called kam- 
pongs, subsisting on rice, fish, vegetables and 
tropical fruits. The fish are plentiful in the ocean 
and the rivers, and seem always accessible. 

The Chinese in particular and Indians of a 
certain class are much in evidence in the cities 
and towns. They have the business of the coun- 
try in their hands. They are the merchants and 
the moneyed people. In Singapore, the largest 
city, one will see a few Malay stores in the Arab 
area around the principal mosque. High Street 
and North Bridge Road swarm with large, rich 
stores of Chinese and Indian merchantmen. One 
can question from his first day in Malaya what 
sort of education could possibly unite these 
clever merchantment and the naive and not too 
industrious Malays. Some folk, even after a cen- 
tury and a half of British rule, still wonder. 

A range of rugged mountains runs due north 
and south. The Cameron Highlands, reaching an 
altitude of almost 7,000 feet in one place, form 
the vacation centers for the European commun! 
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ty of the cities during the hottest months. Re- 
cently, because of Communist activities in the 
Highlands, the resorts in the mountains have 
been less densely populated. Transportation by 
plane or helicopter is less desirable than by mo- 
tor road. When armored attendants are avail- 
able the motor road is used. There are no good 
travel facilities from east to west and the lover 
of wildlife, if he is daring and quick on the 
draw, still has many a stretch of virgin jungle in 
which to revel. Rich deposits of alluvial tin 
(which, with rubber, has made Malaya famous ) 
are to be found in the river valleys. Everywhere 
one sees vast estates of rubber trees, originally 
imported from Brazil. The western coast has 
excellent harbors, while the eastern shore has 
almost none. 


Population, Races, and Education 


We are told that the oldest race in Malaya is 
the Negrito, and that he is related to the Setas of 
the Philippines and to the Mineopies of the 
Andamanas. The Negritoes are mountain-dwell- 
ers, living in Nomadic fashion, and do not total 
more than two or three thousand. 

The Sakai people constitute another aboriginal 
race of the peninsula. They have been associated 
with the Veddas of Ceylon. They also are hill 
tribes. It is estimated that they number about 
20,000. These people are constantly becoming 
Malays in habit, religion and language. 

The bulk of the population is made up of 
Malays and Chinese. The modern Malay is the 
product of a combination of races. Within mod- 
ern times he has mixed with aborigines, Siamese, 
Indians, and to some extent with the Chinese. 
The Moslem faith, which has in practice recog- 
nized the absolute equality of races, encourages 
interracial alliances. 

The Chinese are an immigrant people. For 
generations they have come southward for more 
money and better business. Nowhere else in the 
world has an immigrant people taken root and 
actually outnumbered the indigenous people. 
Yet the Chinese have done that in Malaya. Fre- 
quently since 1900 as many as a million Chinese 
have come to Malay in a year. Only when po- 
litical conditions made it imperative did Britain 
restrict the influx. Most of the Chinese have 
come from South China. Today, the descendants 
of the older immigrants form a very progressive 
and loyal group, the Baba (local-born) Chinese. 
This group is English-educated and is the recog- 
nized leader of the intelligentsia of Malaya. The 
Chinese of Malaya, through tin and rubber and 
business acumen, have amassed vast fortunes. 
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This class of society must figure largely in any 
educational scheme. 

The Indian population is most conspicuous in 
the northern part of the peninsula, especially in 
the Penang area and in the rubber plantations on 
the mainland. The connection between India and 
Malaya is as old as the Christian era. In a special 
way India has been the cultural mother of Ma- 
laya. The royal houses of the peninsula have had 
dealings and intermarriages with Indian families 
from time immemorial. A legend describes the 
establishment of relationships between Alexan- 
der the Great, through his Indian visit, and the 
royal houses of Malaya. The Indian tribes repre- 
sented in Malaya are mostly from South India, 
the Tamils, the Telugus, and the Malayalams. 

An important class which deserves mention 
and commendation for its valuable work in 
teaching is the Eurasian or mixed-blooded peo- 
ple of European and Asian descent. It is the 
opinion of this observer that English education 
has a great future in the Baba-Chinese and the 
Eurasian communities. Both are of the soil and 
both are born to the English language. And Ma- 
laya must turn to English education. 

The following table, appearing in 1939, gives 
a quick view of the proportions of these various 
peoples in the total population: 


TABLE I. ESTIMATED POPULATION BY RACES 
IN BRITISH MALAYA’ 


(Exclusive of the former Unfederated Malay States ) 


FEDERATED 


STRAITS MALAY STATES 














RACES Population % Population 





13,843 
12,250 


2 8,715 

0 
295,656 24.6 

2 

0 


4,746 
662,484 
784,698 
409,961 

16,548 


1,887,150 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
Malays 
Chinese 
Indians 


Others 
Totals 


732,843 
132,357 
11,608 1.0 


1,198,557 100.0 








The Beginnings of English Education 


The first beginnings of English education in 
Malaya were made in Penang by the East India 
Company. In 1816 the Company founded the 
Free School. Largely responsible for the initia- 
tion of this institution was The Reverend R. S. 
Hutchings, who may be justly regarded as the 
real pioneer of English education in Malaya. 
Four years later, Dr. Robert Morrison, the first 
Protestant missionary to China, established the 
Anglo-Chinese College in Malacca for the recip- 


1R. W. B. Jackson, The Year Book of Education, 1939. Lon- 
don: “Survey of Educational Statistics in British Malaya,” p. 99. 
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rocal cultivation of Chinese and European litera- 
tures. These two gentlemen were associated with 
Sir Stamford Raffles in his plans for the founding 
of Raffles Institution in Singapore in 1823. On 
the first day of April of that year a meeting was 
held at which Sir Stamford urged the foundation 
of the Institution for three purposes: 


1. To educate the sons of the higher order of 
natives and others; 

2. To afford means of instruction in the native 
languages to such of the Company’s servants and 
others as might desire it; 

3. To collect the scattered literature and tradition 
of the country, with whatever might illustrate the 
laws and customs, and to publish and circulate in 
a correct form the most important of these, with 
such other works as might be calculated to raise the 
character of the Institution, and be useful and in- 
structive to the people.” 


The Penang Free School and Raffles Institu- 
tion in Singapore have existed ever since and 
have a marvelous history of English instruction 
to their credit. Taking the students through the 
secondary level, they prepared the way for col- 
lege and university work in Malaya at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 


Growth of the Education Department 


Like Topsy, much of education in Malay “just 
growed,” and determined men had to use that 
determination to make officials permit both ver- 
nacular and English instruction. From the ear- 
liest days of the East India Company colonizers 
were afraid of too much education, lest the na- 
tives get out of hand; and then said they, mis- 
sionaries always spoil the indigenous people and 
put fantastic ideas into their heads. It does the 
soul of the white man good to admit his error. 

In spite of this attitude, education took root 
and there was a real thirst for knowledge. The 
system grew within the Education Department 
of the government. It was not a democratic ef- 
fort to educate all the people, but a tuititional 
system of education of the few for leadership. As 
time passed the government spent more and 
more money in grants to mission organizations 
and native schools (Asiatic schools), and the 
curricula of the so-called government-aided or 
grant-in-aid schools set the standard for all ele- 
mentary and secondary English education. The 
secondary education was comprised of the Jun- 
ior and Senior Cambridge years. Successful com- 
pletion of the latter admitted one to a British 
university. 





27H. R. Cheeseman, A Century of Education in Singapore. 
The Singapore Free Press Centenary Number, October 8, 1935. 
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Mission organizations featuring large and 
flourishing school plants were the Roman Cath- 
olic, the Anglican or Church of England Schools 
(sometimes erroneously referred to as the goy- 
ernment schools), and in Malaya the American 
Anglo-Chinese Schools of the Methodist Mission. 
One would not be honest nor fair if a word of 
high appreciation were not expressed for the 
work of these schools through the past 125 years 
of pioneering work. To conduct school in Eng- 
lish, when parents of many of the pupils spoke 
Malay or Chinese or both at home, and to hope 
for good results demanded a rare optimism. 

English education, with its commendable as- 
pects, is still hampered by the ancient tuitional 
system and the consequent loss of financially poor 
students with high mental endowment. There is no 
method for selecting students entering the Eng- 
lish schools, except a financial qualification. It 
goes without saying that six million people are 
going to wait a long time to be educated by this 
slow machinery. Sheer numbers would seem to 
demand that all schools teach Chinese rather 
than English. But English is a world language, 
and Malayans of all nationalities want their chil- 
dren to have it. Obviously the only lingua franca 
of all schools, the only satisfactory medium of 
instruction that will get all peoples to speaking 
the same language and learning the same ideals 
of citizenship, is the English language. I predict 
a great future for Malayan education under Eng- 
lish instruction. The present-day Raffles College, 
and Edward VII Medical College (now parts of 
the University of Malaya) are leading the way. 
There is no other. 


Primary and Secondary English Schools 


There can be no question but that the best in- 
struction in Malaya is found in the English 
schools, made up as they are of nationalities of 
all varieties, studying together in a remarkably 
amiable environment with a minimum of friction. 
Having spent much time in these schools, this 
observer is struck with amazement at the thirst 
for knowledge on the part of the students and 
the simplicity of discipline—at least in the pe- 
riod between the two world wars. These linger 
in the mind as conditions rare in modern edu- 
cation, in Malaya or elsewhere. 

The primary school offers eight years of in- 
struction on the spiral system, the first year be- 
ing known as the “primary,” followed by seven 
“standards.” The Seventh Standard is the equiva- 
lent of the Eighth Grade. What Americans call 
high school years, four in number, are reduced 
to only two years in Malaya, and are known as 
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the Junior and Senior Cambridge years. In each 
of these years the student studies eight major 
subjects. Not infrequently three or four years 
are spent in passing all the subjects required by 
the Cambridge University examinations. These 
schools follow the calendar of the year, January 
being the beginning month of instruction instead 
of September. 

It may be interesting to note the subject mat- 
ter reviewed in the secondary years: arithmetic, 
history, English, a foreign language, geography, 
drawing, religion, algebra and geometry are in- 
variably met. In the spiral system the accumu- 
lated skill in arithmetic, for instance, makes 
the Cambridge arithmetic infinitely more com- 
plicated than eighth grade or first year high 
school commercial arithmetic in this country. 
Another difference is in the excellence of English 
teaching. Dictation is a subject found through- 
out the grades or standards. In this exercise the 
student listens first and then writes carefully as 
the teacher dictates a second or third time. As 
an American teacher, I was greatly disillusioned 
when I found my Cambridge students more par- 
ticular about their written and spoken English 
than are many of our American teachers. I am 
high in my praise of English as it is taught on 
the elementary and secondary levels. We could 
use some of it in this country. 

Language difficulties confronting primary 
teachers in the English schools are discussed as 
follows in a Report from the Education Depart- 
ment: 


As for the races of the pupils in the English 
schools, they come from all parts of the world. There 
may be as many as seven or eight different mother 
tongues represented in a normal enrollment of the 
lowest Primary class. Few children know English 
when they are admitted to that class. Even Malay, 
the lingua franca of the country is not known to 
many children of their age. In consequence English, 
the medium of instruction, must be taught by the 
“Direct Method.” Teaching from the beginning 
through the medium of a foreign tongue constitutes 
a special problem. There are very few European 
children and the main races represented are to be 
found divided among the schools as follows: Eur- 
asians chiefly at the Christian Brothers’ schools, the 
Malays chiefly at the government schools, and the 
Chinese and Indians almost equally divided among 


all the schools.? 
Higher Education in Malaya 


With these facts before one—the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the populace, the multilingual problems in 
*1938 Annual Report on Education in the Straits Settlements 


and Federated Malay States. Singapore: Government Printing 
Office, 1939. pp. 54-55. 
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that population—one may be able to see why the 
problem is a complicated one. There remains for 
the Education Department the duty of touching 
up the higher education of Malaya. Linguistical- 
ly it is simplified by the fact that higher educa- 
tion is conducted entirely in the English lan- 
guage, with the exception of certain Malay in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers and agri 
cultural experts. 

The most difficult phase in female education is 
now passed, and Raffles College and King Ed- 
ward VII College of Medicine (parts of the Uni- 
versity of Malaya) are well filled with Asiatic 
co-eds who take their places along with their 
American and European sisters in serving ac- 
tively in the worlds of education, medicine and 
research. 

We shall not discuss here the Trade Schools 
to be found throughout the country. These are 
not numerous, but are filling a definite need. 
They are fairly well equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, as well as with fitting and repair shops, 
and drawing and lecture rooms. An effort has 
been made, and rightly, to keep the courses of 
study as practical as possible. 


The Sultan Idris Training College 


At Tanjong Malim in the state of Selangor 
near the Perak border and in the very heart of 
the peninsula is located the Sultan Idris Train- 
ing College for the training of teachers in the 
Malay vernacular schools. The College is full to 
capacity with resident students. The Malay lan- 
guage, mathematics, geography, history of Ma- 
laya, basketry, hygiene, drawing, and school gar- 
dening are featured. 


Raffles College, Singapore 


The College, although located in Singapore, is 
not of the city. It is truly for all Malaya. The 
Straits Settlements erected the first block of 
buildings, but a million dollar endowment ($2,- 
000,000 Straits currency) was provided by the 
generous Malayan public and by the govern- 
ment of the Malay States. An annual appropria- 
tion of $25,000 ($50,000 Straits currency) is al- 
lowed by the Legislative Council. 

One of Sir Stamford Raffles’ fondest dreams 
was that the educational system of the country 
he loved so much should encourage the study of 
the Malay language and literature, and also that 
of the Chinese. We feel very strongly that these 
languages, typical of the culture and civilizations 
of two great Asian nations, past and present, 
should be a major effort of Raffles College, 
Singapore. 
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The present courses are mainly in arts and 
sciences. There are in residence at Raffles Col- 
lege professors of English, history, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, education, and commerce. 
These were the departments presented up to the 
close of World War II. Geography and econom- 
ics were handled by Readers. 

Considerable foresight was shown in prepara- 
tion of the syllabus for Raffles College. It was 
framed to meet the needs of the Malayan stu- 
dent: As H. R. Cheeseman has pointed out, 
“From the beginning the College avoided the 
errors that paralyzed the English schools for so 
many years, and did not adopt a syllabus suited 
only to students in England.” 

Raffles College was opened in June, 1928. Most 
of the students were government scholars, who 
were required to teach in Malayan schools after 
graduation. The prospects have always indicated 
a large predominance of students of education, 
thus making it something of a teachers’ college. 

Contrary to the general practice the College 
is co-educational. Admission is granted only to 
those of either sex who hold the Cambridge 
School Certificate (Senior Cambridge). This is 
the equivalent of the high school diploma. 


The Medical College 


There is in Singapore a medical institution of 
which the whole of Malaya is justly proud. It 
came into existence 24 years before Raffles Col- 
lege was founded. Here are offered facilities for 
training in the professions of medicine, dentistry 
and pharmacy. The College is recognized as 
among the best medical institutions of the Far 
East. Graduates find no difficulty in practicing 
anywhere in the British Commonwealth. 


MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The educational challenge of British Malaya® 
is in devising a system capable of meeting the 
needs of a heterogeneous population, composed 
of indigenous and immigrant races differing in 
language, religion, and race. 

In 1816, the East India Company founded the 
Free School at Penang. A few years later Sir 
Stamford Raffles, founder of Singapore, estab- 
lished the Raffles Institution, Singapore. With 
these two English institutions, education began 
at the two ends of the Malay peninsula. The 
system has developed along vernacular lines as 


* Report of the Commission on Higher Education in Malaya. 
London: Colonial Office, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939. 


p. 4. 

5'V. E. Hendershot, Resumé of An Historical Critique of the 
Educational System of British Malaya. Los Angeles: The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1941. Unpublished Doctor’s dis- 
sertation. 
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well, and today the schools are divided into Eng. 


lish, Chinese, Indian, and Malay language 
groups. This multilingual mosaic has not been 
conducive to national solidarity. The steady in- 
crease of English and its high favor with all na- 
tionalities make it the only possible lingua franca 
of the re-planned schools. 

The present arrangement of elementary and 
secondary schools should give way to a system in 
which English is required and in which attend- 
ance is required of all youth, not merely a small 
percentage of the financially favored. Malaya, 
the world’s storehouse of rubber and tin, is 
amply able to finance universal schooling. 

There has grown up in Malaya separate school 
systems for boys and for girls. Only in a few in- 
stances has this been disregarded by mission 
schools. We would not urge disturbing this sys- 
tem. In the advanced or collegiate level co- 
education is a virtual necessity on account of 
cost. A definite educational philosophy needs to 
be stated and lived up to by the Education De- 
partment. These four objectives might well be 
directive: a) complete living, b) the satisfaction 
of wants or needs, c) smooth social functioning 
of Malaya, and d) creative expression. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


From the days of the founding of the Raffles 
Institution to the Japanese occupation the trial 
and error method has dictated education in Ma- 
laya. An effort was made to provide both English 
and vernacular instruction. The results did not 
measure up to the needs of a developing area of 
southeast Asia. Concomitant with the mass 
awakening of political consciousness during the 
first half of the twentieth century the destinies 
of Malayan peoples were increasingly tied in with 
the English peoples and the English language. 

The shock of Japanese education during the 
occupation period caused wide consternation as 
another culture was forcibly superimposed upon 
an already difficult one. With the overthrow of 
the Japanese, English education came into its 
own. “The year 1953 marks the end of a phase. 
The eight years since the Japanese occupation, 
have been devoted mainly to rehabilitation . . . 
to rebuilding and re-equipping schools and to 
recruiting and training teachers to staff them. At 
the same time there has been a great increase in 
the number of children enrolled in school' . . 
due not so much to an increase in the number of 
children of school age as to a greater demand for 


education and a greater increase in facilities.” 


1 Education Report, Colony of Shagagens, 1953, Singapore: 
ey mae Printing Office, 1954, p. 26. 
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Germany is a land suffering from the devastating aftermath of a long and 
losing war. Individual pride is mixed with disillusionment caused by following 
after false leaders and supporting a cruel doctrine which betrayed its own be- 
lievers. Potential leaders and citizenry alike must be educated in a different 
manner in order to effect the “good” Germany of the future. 


Some Observations on German Schools 





By SIEGFRIED C. RINGWALD 


never known an orderly life but had ex- 

perienced bombing, hunger, fear, and 
want. More than half of them had lost their 
homes and all had lived a restless existence. 
Earlier, the schools had been closed for two 
years and when they did open, lack of heat, 
ruined classrooms, and lack of teachers prevent- 
ed orderly instruction. Up to the time of the 
Waehrungs Reform (money reform) of 1948, 
only the barest essentials could be provided for 
schools. There were so many economic prob- 
lems to consider that the education of German 
youth had to take a back seat. In 1948, Hamburg, 
for instance, needed 6200 classrooms but had 
only 3200. By 1953, approximately $12,000,000 
had been expended for the erection of 840 class- 
rooms. Many schools used three shifts. Without 
considering the increase in school population 
and the fact that 20,000 refugees from the East- 
ern Zone are streaming across the border each 
month, it is expected that if appropriations con- 
tinue at their present rate it will be 1970 before 
Hamburg can boast of the barest essentials for 
the proper education of its youth. 


S LATE AS 1953, postwar German youth had 


Conditions Affecting Education 


Cost of living is high. German families have 
an average income of $75 to $80 a month and the 
cost of food is the same as in America. And fear 
of Russian brutality, the fact that thousands of 
refugees from the East are escaping horrible con- 
ditions to seek shelter and hope for their future 
in the Western Zone, that each city, town, and 
village in Western Germany must help to in- 
corporate this overwhelming influx of physically 
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depleted people, naturally places education un- 
der a resultant tension. 

All of these things must be considered when 
one studies the objectives of the Office of Public 
Affairs, Education and Cultural Relations Divi- 
sion, as published in July, 1950. 


1. To increase respect for the dignity and rights 
of the individual, deference to personal convictions 
of others and to minority opinions, freedom of 
thought and expression, and liberal social attitudes. 

2. To educate for representative and responsible 
self-government by fostering the untrammeled pur- 
suit of truth as a prerequisite for the maintenance of 
justice, by arousing a sense of personal responsibility 
for social and political affairs, and by encouraging 
recognition that public officials are servants of the 
people. 

3. To foster the idea that all persons, irrespective 
of race, sex, or belief, should share in the rights and 
benefits of government, of community life, and of 
an equitable social order. 

4. To increase respect for international peace 
and cooperation and for the cultural attainments of 
other nations, by stimulating free communications 
among individuals, groups and nations as necessary 
conditions for national and international understand- 
ing, and by encouraging the Germans to view and 
develop their own culture as an integral part of the 
culture of western civilization. 

5. To aid the German people in their efforts to 
readjust, reorganize, and redirect their own social 
institutions, and ways of life. Important are the cur- 
riculum content, methods employed in teaching this 
content, and the men and women who have the edu- 
cational responsibility of young people. 


New Education Must Be Democratic 


It is necessary for the German people to under- 
stand that the new educational system should 
make it possible for every child to have equal 
access to education regardless of class, creed, 
race, or economic status. It is equally important 
that education be offered in such a way as to 
enable each individual to make his maximum 
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contribution toward the maintenance of world 
peace, international understanding, law and or- 
der, and the development of social justice. 

Most German instruction is preponderantly 
autocratic and teacher dominated, especially in 
the Oberschule (high school). Cooperative pu- 
pil-teacher planning, group work, and free dis- 
cussion are rarities. Teaching and learning activi- 
ties are teacher-centered. The focus is on subject 
matter rather than on the learning activities, 
needs, and experiences of pupils. The teacher 
does not provide stimulation for group learning 
activities. 

Teachers must be made conscious of the need 
to provide both individual and group activities 
which promote civic responsibility and demo- 
cratic ways of living. The German pupil has not 
been taught to work independently. His task has 
always been one imposed by the authority of the 
teacher. Under pressure he works well, but then 
only within the confines of the prescribed assign- 
ment. Only by a radical change in the methods of 
instruction, can German pupils be taught the im- 
portance of personal responsibility. Only in this 
manner will German youth develop the kind of 
character and the ability for independent thought 


so necessary for democratic responsibility. 


Deficiencies of Present Schools 


Social studies as a separate subject is not in- 
cluded in the program of German schools. In 
fact, there is no exact equivalent for the term 
“social studies” in the German language. Gemein- 
schaftsckunde perhaps most clearly resembles 
what we understand by the term, mainly to give 
all pupils an opportunity to study and experi- 
ence human relationships. In German one could 
express it this way: “Um die Schueler zu einem 
besseren Umgang mit ihren Mitmenschen zu 
erziehen.” I have recently heard the term re- 
ferred to as Politische Bildung. 

One of the essentials for the education of Ger- 
man youth towards a free and democratic society 
is a serious consideration of ways and means for 
expansion of the curriculum to provide increased 
opportunity to study and experience these hu- 
man relationships. 

German schools have no libraries, that is, no 
libraries in our sense of the term. Our school 
had a small room, always locked, designated as 
the Scheulerbibliotek, with about 100 books. I 
missed the 10,000 volume pupil library with ref- 
erence books of all kinds for students and teach- 
ers, and with supplementary teaching aids for 
class room use. The small Klassengemeinshaft in 
Germany does not possess a class library. Books 
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for supplementary reading, books for use in car- 
rying on group projects, with each pupil contrib- 
uting on the basis of individual research, are not 
available. The teacher lectures and the pupils 
listen. All learning activities, to repeat, are teach- 
er-centered. That lively discussion on a topic 
might be far more important than a lecture by 
the teacher seems to be something unknown on 
the upper levels. 

Pupils have not learned the art of discussion. 
They know nothing about parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Upon being given an opportunity for 
class discussion, German pupils, individually 
courteous and respectful to other people, are 
incapable of listening to the other person’s opin- 
ion without interruption, if they disagree. Sub- 
mission to the rule of the majority is something 
foreign to their understanding. Essentials to be 
considered for the future in German education 
are the introduction of school libraries which 
will invite the student’s attention and free use, 
the development of liberal discussion in class 
where the teacher on such occasions moves away 
from the focal spot, and the teaching of good 
parliamentary procedures with recognition of 
the right of and respect for the other person's 
views and opinions. 

What we include under the term “extracur- 
ricular activities” (ausserhalb der Lehrplan, 
ausserunterrichtlichen Beteatigungen) without 
which, as we contend, we cannot fully accom- 
plish our pedagogical task, are of relatively lit- 
tle importance in German schools. Only rarely 
are facilities provided in any of the schools to 
accommodate student activities. The pupils, bur- 
dened with a carefully prescribed course of 
study by the Schulbeheorde which fully occu- 
pies their time from 8 o'clock in the morning un- 
til 1:25 in the afternoon six days a week, would 
probably not enter into any extra study activities 
because of lack of time. The prescribed curricu- 
lum, without any variation in the form of elec- 
tives, does not arouse any degree of enthusiasm 
for any possible co-curricular activity. 


Lack Extra-Curricular Activities 


The authoritarian character of German educa- 
tion, the academic character of the curriculum of 
the Oberstufen (upper classes), the limited time 
allotted to the in-school program, and the as- 
sumption that Volksschule (elementary school) 
pupils are too young—all these are effective ob- 
stacles to the development of a broad program 
of extra class activities. Pupils are not permitted 
to remain in the building after school hours. 
Home study assignments at the Wissenshaftliche 
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Oberschule level require from three to five hours’ 
daily preparation, depending upon the grade 
level of the pupil. 

Only two hours a week were allotted to physi- 
cal education. There was a good school choir 
which sang at school activities and festivals. One 
of the art teachers donated his time to giving 
art lessons once a week in the evening for inter- 
ested pupils. Popular activities were hiking and 
bicycle riding, but these were carried out in after 
school hours and were more in the nature of an 
out-of-school recreational program. Class trips 
were made to nearby points of interest. These 
were sponsored by the Klassenlehrer (class home- 
room teacher) who accompanied the class on 
these tours. Trips of this type were taken during 
vacation periods. 

No provision was made within the school pro- 
gram for recreational activities outside of the 
two hours per week for physical education. A 
few ping pong tables were available. Some of 
the classes took time from school to visit places 
of interest, such as the Kiel Harbor, accompa- 
nied by their class teacher. Such class trips were 
encouraged by the faculty and received whole- 
hearted cooperation, even though they meant 
the loss of a class session in history, math, or 
some other subject. It was generally recognized 
that the value attained through such planned 
trips far outweighed the loss of a class session. 

However, for the most part, the pupil's activi- 
ties had little connection with his school pro- 
gram or his school life. The schools failed to rec- 
ognize any responsibility and seldom made any 
efforts to organize and direct a program of out- 
of-school recreational or social activities. Pupils 
did print a school paper but there was very little 
evidence of any tie up between the school and 
the community. The responsibility of out-of- 
school activities was left to the young people 
themselves. 

The development of co-curricular pupil activi- 
ties and a well rounded recreational program is 
an essential for the future development of Ger- 
man education. Pupil experience in democratic 
action is desperately needed. Such programs will 
provide an essential part of that need. As school 
buildings are erected, this need is being given 
serious consideration in long-range planning. 


Authoritarian Nature of Schools 


In the majority of the Volksschulen, boys and 
girls are given separate instruction. Although 
many parents feel that more could be accom- 
plished for their children on a co-educational 
basis, they can do little to emphasize their wish- 
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es. With educational authority vested in school 
officials appointed by the state, the citizens of 
the local communities have little opportunity to 
influence educational policies or to bring about 
changes in the schools in their respective com- 
munities. 

There are ten Ldnder (States) in Western 
Germany. In each state the Kultusminister, po- 
litically appointed, has full control of all educa- 
tional policies within his state and wields full 
control of all educational organization and ad- 
ministration. Each Lénd is autonomous and so 
educational policies and organization of schools, 
and curriculum content, may differ between the 
states. The Kultusminister meets with school 
principals to discuss matters of acceptance of 
pupils from other Lander. 

The education department has separate sec- 
tions for Volksschulen, Hohere Schulen and Uni- 
versities. There are no private Universitaeten. 
Within each department are section chiefs who 
are responsible for individual subjects. The min- 
istry determines the basic features of the cur- 
riculum such as the subjects taught, the grade 
placement, and number of lessons per week. 
Educational standards are determined by the 
ministry and enacted into law. 

With all authority concerning educational 
policies centered in the ministry, citizens have 
no control over the curriculum, or over school 
policies, or over the appointment or retention of 
teachers. There is little opportunity for parents or 
other citizens to participate actively in matters 
affecting schools. Occasionally they do partici- 
pate in programs and discussions on such mat- 
ters as student welfare, or school vacation trips, 
but they wield no control over the curriculum or 
personnel policy. 


Responsibility Needs to Be Localized 


Since the curriculum is standardized by school 
types through the ministry of education, any 
adjustment within the curriculum to community 
needs is entirely dependent upon the initiative 
of the principal and his teachers. 

Teachers and citizens are not as a whole dis- 
satisfied with this way of administering the 
schools. Centuries of having decisions made for 
them and of reverence for authority provide poor 
background for effective participation in the ad- 
ministration of the schools. The thought that 
what happens in the public schools is of vital 
concern to all citizens of a community, whether 
they have children in that school or not, has oc- 
curred to but few. If parents could be made to 
feel that they have a real part in the school life 
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of their children, if they could be made to feel 
welcome to visit the schools at any time, to see 
instructional methods, to talk to teachers, to be 
included in the formation of school policy, to 
participate actively in educational planning, in- 
terest in the entire school program would be en- 
hanced and the schools would then reflect the 
wishes of the community. 

Most school rooms are very poorly equipped. 
Pupil benches, resurrected from ruins, are still 
in use. Each of the benches seats two pupils, 
making copying on written tests comparatively 
simple. Pupils consider it fair play to fool the 
teacher. Written class tests are frequent and 
represent primary evaluation of the pupil. Pupils 
come to class tests in a nervous state, tense and 
tired from long study. Failing a major course 
may mean repetition of the entire year. Less 
emphasis should be placed on written work. Pu- 
pils are constantly plagued by the specter of 
possible failure. Disinterest in courses he must 
take, deplorable conditions which make concen- 
trated study very difficult, poor teacher-pupil re- 
lationships do not make for a happy school life. 

If German schools could develop a pleasant, 
friendly pupil-teacher relationship, or rearrange 
the classroom to permit a closer and more inti- 
mate teaching process; if they gould give the 
students the feeling that the teacher is a friendly 
and capable guide to assist them towards a goal 
they recognize as important; or if the pupils:were 
given some leeway in choosing their courses of 
study, or if the school could be made a place 
where the pupils want to work and where they 
look upon the teachers as guides and friends 
rather than taskmasters; then the habit of copy- 
ing from others would probably be reduced. 


German School Aims Are Vocational 


The primary aim of German education is vo- 
cational preparation. In West Berlin, Bremen, 
and Hamburg all the children are together in a 
common school program for six years, whereas 
in the other Lander this common school program 
covers only the first four years of a child’s school 
life. Then the differentiation and segregation be- 
gins and the mold is set for the child’s profession- 
ional, economic, and social future. 

On the basis of this decision the children are 
assigned to one of three school types. To be fair 
about it, this selective procedure does make an 
attempt to determine which of these three types 
of education is best suited for the child. The pro- 
cedure is threefold: 1) Reports of the child are 
submitted by the class teacher and these are con- 
sidered in conjunction with the wishes of the 
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parents; 2) Children are observed during writ- 
ten work and judged by representatives from 
other schools for a period of from three to five 
days; 3) Children are given achievement tests, 
The final decision is made by the teacher. If the 
parents are dissatisfied with the decision, they 
may appeal to a committee, called the Bezir- 
kausschuss, consisting of the Schulrat (superin- 
tendent ), head teachers, and experienced teach- 
ers for final decision. 

The Praktische Oberschule, a continuation of 
the basic elementary school, is the school track 
to which approximately 75 per cent of the chil- 
dren are assigned. This track makes it possible 
for the child to continue his education through 
the ninth year, at which time he must enter a 
Berufschule, a part-time vocational school and 
apprenticeship training program, in which the 
in-school part is limited to five to eight perinds 
per week and the remainder spent in on-the-job 
training. The Technische Oberschule, is attended 
by about 15 per cent of the children after they 
complete their sixth years in the Grundschule. 
This is a four year school designed for those pu- 
pils who, on the basis of the Auslese test, should 
prepare for a trade of some kind. The curricu- 
lum at the Technische Oberschule includes Ger- 
man, English, practical mathematics, history, 
fine arts, religion, geography and physical edu- 
cation. Instruction in English is begun in the 
fifth school year and is continued throughout the 
years in the Praktische Oberschule and the Tech- 
nische Oberschule. Approximately 10 per cent of 
the pupils from the Grundschule are accepted in 
the Wissenschaftliche Oberschule, the third type 
of school which gives opportunity to study for 
a professional career. Only pupils who complete 
this course through the 13th year of school (the 
Wissenschaftliche Oberschule is a seven year 
school) may attend a university for advanced 
education. This goal, called the Abitur, is reached 
by fewer than a third of those who originally are 
permitted to enter the Wissenschaftliche Ober- 
schule. In other words fewer than 3 per cent of 
the children who originally enter the elementary 
school at the age of six finally have the qualifica- 
tions necessary to attend a university. 

Although there seems to be a growing inter- 
est in lay participation in educational matters, 
especially among the parents, education in Ger- 
many is fundamentally a state rather than a com- 
munity responsibility. It is apparent that greater 
equalization of educational opportunity is need- 
ed. Objectives need to be modified to make citi- 
zenship at least as important a responsibility of 
the school as is learning a vocation. 
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The New Central Office Building as of April 26, 1955. The View Is Northwest. 


It’s Your Wigwam, Chief! 





In the folklore of the American Indian there is 
evidence that when two rival chiefs met to discuss 
problems of importance between them they would 
make their separate proposals and then proceed to 
break up the council meeting and sleep over the 
proposition for a night. The next morning, with what- 
ever mental reflection, conscious or unconscious, had 
taken place since the close of the meeting the night 
before, the two chiefs would again come together, 
reach their decision, and smoke the pipe of peace. 

As a member of Phi Delta Kappa, you are in this 
same decision-making position at the present time. 
You have had complete information respecting the 
headquarters building for Phi Delta Kappa. You 
have had ample opportunity to weigh the merits of 
the new Central Headquarters. You have had an op- 
portunity to sleep over it for not only one, but for 
many nights. 

The purpose of this communication is to suggest 
that you sleep over it only one more night. It is 
suggested that you re-read the “Golden Anniversary 
Goal for Phi Delta Kappa” which describes the 
headquarters building at Bloomington, Indiana. And 
as you do so please reflect upon a few pieces of 
evidence, a study of which may be necessary for you 
to reach your decision in the morning. 

You will recall that the decision to erect a head- 
quarters building for Phi Delta Kappa was made, 
after a succession of biennial council committees, by 
the 24th Biennial Council meeting in Chicago in 
December, 1953. You will recall, also, that the rea- 
sons for this decision on the part of your representa- 
tives were, in brief, that the expanding program of 
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the fraternity and the demands upon its central of- 
fice for service were such that the fraternity should 
no longer subject itself to the whims of a landlord; 
that Phi Delta Kappa deserves better respect and 
more consideration than an ordinary renter. 

And indeed Phi Delta Kappa does deserve it, be- 
cause of its continuing program of research, service, 
and leadership to public education and to its mem- 
bers as brothers in a professional fraternity. Phi 
Delta Kappa now has one hundred and forty-five 
chapters, campus and field, throughout the country. 
Also, Phi Delta Kappa has in recent years com- 
manded the attention of educators in other lands. 
Consideration of campus or field chapters has been 
given in such Canadian Provinces as British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Quebec, and several representative Phi Delta Kap- 
pans from Canadian institutions attended district 
conferences last fall. There is even some interest in 
Phi Delta Kappa at the University of I‘avana. 

More than sixty-five thousand members of Phi 
Delta Kappa have been initiated in the first half- 
century of its existence, and deducting those who 
have passed on, and those who have become nominal 
members only, there are yet approximately twenty- 
five thousand active, interested Phi Delta Kappans 
in the nation. These are found among the leadership 
of the NEA, the AASA, in state departments of pub- 
lic instruction, and on the staffs of most of the major 
colleges and universities of the nation. 

Phi Delta Kappa has long been a member of the 
World Confederation of the Organized Teaching Pro- 
fession, the Professional Inter-Fraternity Conference, 
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the Section on Education of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, American 
Council on Education, the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation, American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion, the National Education Association, and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

Phi Delta Kappa is rendering service through such 
publications as Teaching Is a Man’s Job, now under 
revision, Evaluation of the Public Schools, Educa- 
tional Abstracts, and currently, Research Studies in 
Education, including Research Under Way, Research 
Completed, and Research Methods Bibliography. 
The official magazine, Pot DeLtta KAppaN, com- 
mands the respect of educators everywhere because 
of its constant striving to be in the front line of ad- 
vancing American education. 

These activities, these evidences of achievement, 
these measures of the high regard which educators 
hold for Phi Delta Kappa, these indications of the 
permanent place of Phi Delta Kappa as a developer 
of leaders in education, justify without question the 
decision of the Council to build a permanent Cen- 
tral Headquarters for the fraternity. 

In implementing the Council’s directive, your 
Board of Directors has acted much as a local board 
of education in erecting a new school building. It 
first defined the educational program—in our case 
an administrative office, publications, mailing service, 
records, membership accounting, duplicating, and 
financial accounting. Secondly, it secured the serv- 
ices of specialists in “programming” to analyze and 
to make plans for improvement of service through 
better office arrangement, and the use of the newer 
tools of membership accounting, duplicating, record 
keeping, and financial reporting. It next engaged a 
school building specialist to translate the “educa- 
tional program” into spatial requirements for the 
building itself. It then employed an architect whose 
instructions were to reflect our ideals of research, 
service, and leadership, to reflect our concept of 
“Fraternity,” and our dedication to public education. 
These have been translated into the building now 
under construction. 

The next job of the Board of Directors of Phi 
Delta Kappa was to provide the financing plan for 
the new building. And just like a board of educa- 
tion it went to the voters and said, “Here are our 
educational needs. Here are our proposals for meet- 
ing those needs in terms of a functional plant. Do 
you vote in favor of it by your contribution (your 
‘yes vote on the bond issue) or not?” There Phi 
Delta Kappa stands at this moment. More than 
twenty-six hundred Phi Delta Kappans have voted, 
and they have voted “yes.” They have voted “yes” 
with an average of approximately eight dollars per 
member because they feel that Phi Delta Kappa 
deserves it, that plans for permanent office space 
have been educationally sound, and that cost per 
square foot or per cubic foot of space is reasonable. 
Now the balance of the community that is Phi Delta 
Kappa, the remaining twenty-three thousand, are 
called upon likewise to cast their respective ballots. 
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In the “school building” that Phi Delta Kappa is 
erecting, we have one important and significant ad- 
vantage; we are not building the classrooms of the 
structure. Actually, all that Phi Delta Kappa is erect- 
ing are the offices of this school building—the class- 
rooms may well be considered to be the hundred and 
forty-five campus and field chapters scattered 
throughout most of the forty-eight states. We should, 
therefore, take heart in the fact that compared to the 
financial burden placed upon a local community 
through a bond issue to erect school buildings, of- 
fices, and classrooms for their children, the burden 
on Phi Delta Kappans is considerably lighter. 

Personally, I believe that Phi Delta Kappa, with 
its expanding program and its new building, with 
its observance of the Fiftieth Anniversary in Janu- 
ary, 1956, will emerge a stronger fraternity and a 
much more powerful force in American education 
than it has ever been. It is time for all of us to renew 
the vows which made us members of this closely 
knit, friendly fraternity. We believe and, as time 
goes on, are more than ever certain, that improve- 
ment of free, universal, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, 
classless, democratic, public education is the last 
best hope of a free world. The Central Office will 
give us an added tool with which to work. 

Will you sleep on this tonight, Chief? And to- 
morrow morning, as you look in the mirror, decide 
how much you are going to give and send it in to 
your chapter treasurer, at once! 

Thanks, Chief.—M. L. (Marty) Cushman, First 
Vice President. 





MUST READING ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Unesco has just published two interesting studies 
which are must reading for people interested in the 
whole picture in Southeast Asia—Compulsory Edu- 
cation in Indonesia ($1.00), and Compulsory Edu- 
cation in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam ($1.25). 

The Indonesian people are brimming with en- 
thusiasm for education, the first book reports. The 
whole population wants schools. Hundreds of schools 
have been established on the initiative of the peo- 
ple themselves. The three greatest problems are the 
shortage of teachers, the shortage of buildings and 
equipment, and the shortage of educational ma- 
terial. The report trys to explain to the outside world 
the extent to which Indonesia is lagging behind in 
the field of education, the reasons for this, and the 
efforts of the young Republic to make up the leeway. 

The second report shows how Cambodia is pro- 
viding instruction for a school population which has 
trebled within a few years. It tells that 17 per cent 
of the national budget of Laos is being allotted to 
education and details the vigorous steps being taken 
in Viet-Nam to carry out educational reform as part 
of a program of national reconstruction. 


Some 600,000 persons are injured each year as 4 
result of the national do-it-yourself trend. 
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To Promote Extension Service Abroad— 


Cornell University will expand its graduate Divi- 
sion of Extension Education to help promote exten- 
sion service abroad, under a Ford Foundation grant 
of $500,000 for the program, which will start with 
the fall semester. 

The project will give selected leaders advanced 
training in those processes of extension education 
adaptable to overseas countries. It will emphasize 
the educational, psychological and cultural prob- 
lems which must be solved to achieve an acceptance 
of agricultural and related technology in economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas. 

American and foreign students will be chosen 
from land-grant colleges, foreign institutions and 
other agencies responsible for training extension 
leaders to serve outside the United States. After two 
semesters of study on the Cornell campus, they will 
spend three months gaining first-hand knowledge 
by visits to other countries. They will then return 
to their own institutions and help train leaders for 
extension work abroad. 

More than 45 American colleges and universities 
now have contracts with institutions in 30 countries 
for teaching and research in the fields of agriculture, 
home economics, health, and sanitation. The an- 
nouncement noted that these programs, together 
with similar efforts of government agencies, founda- 
tions, and religious organizations, have developed 
need for a new type of extension leader to promote 
the adoption of new ideas and improved practices at 
the village level. 

The project will be based in the Department of 
Rural Education of the College of Agriculture, where 
a graduate division of extension education has been 
in operation since 1947. More than 100 extension 
leaders from land-grant colleges and foreign coun- 
tries have graduated and 21 are now enrolled for 
advanced degrees. 


How the UN Works— 


The United Nations and How It Works, by David 
Cushman Coyle, is the title of a new, useful hand- 
book that explains the structure, functions, problems 
and achievements of the UN and its specialized 
agencies. The book tells in clear and simple language 
what the UN and the specialized agencies have done 
and are doing around the world. It covers such vital 
topics as disarmament, control of the atom, human 
tights, technical assistance and many other great 
problems which concern all of us. 


For handy reference, the UN Charter, the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, and a list of the principal 
organs, agencies, and commissions of the UN are 
included. The United Nations and How It Works 
is a Signet Key book, published by the New Ameri- 
can Library, and is available from the U. S. Commit- 
tee at 35c a copy. 


Handbook on International Study— 


Handbook on International Study was published 
in April by the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York City. The 300-page 
book which sells for $3.00 is a compact guide for 
foreign students on study in the United States and 
for U. S. citizens on study abroad. 

The Handbook on International Study contains 
essential information on American education for stu- 
dents in other countries planning study in the 
United States; foreign educational systems for 
Americans planning study abroad; government reg- 
ulations affecting exchange students; fellowships, 
scholarships and other grants for international study; 
short-term summer projects for exchange students; 
and organizations serving foreign students and visit- 
tors both in the United States and abroad. To pro- 
vide a broad perspective of the field of international 
education, a brief historical survey of exchange pro- 
grams between the United States and other countries, 
and a review of current research in international 
education, are also included. 


Pennsylvania Institute on World Affairs— 


For the fourth consecutive summer, Pennsylvania 
State University will hold an Institute on World Af- 
fairs as a part of the main Summer Session, July 5 
to August 12. 

The program is designed for teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, social scientists, and community lead- 
ers, as well as for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents from all fields, who wish to deepen their un- 
derstanding of world problems and what can be 
done about them. 

Sponsored by the University Committee on Inter- 
national Understanding representing all of the col- 
leges of the University, the program will draw on 
the resources of the University to emphasize the 
role in international affairs of such diverse fields as 
science, anthropology, history, economics, politics, 
religion, and education. 


® The Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario, 
Canada, have purchased $5240 in Unesco Gift Cou- 
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pons to send to the Lanka Mahila Samiti (Women’s 
Institutes) of Ceylon. This sum will equip home 
demonstration centers in four villages. U. S. groups 
supporting this project include the South Carolina 
Council of Farm Women, Kansas Farm Bureau 
Women, and the Kentucky Federation of Home- 
makers. 


Conference on Exchange of Persons— 


A national conference on exchange of persons 
was held in New York February 23-25, under the 
auspices of the sponsoring agency, the Institute of 
International Education. Several hundred leaders in 
education, government, labor, business, and religious 
and civic affairs attended. 

“Leaders for a Free World” was the theme of the 
meeting, one of the purposes of which was to focus 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
JuNE 

Future Business Leaders of America, Sponsored by 
United Business Education Association, NEA, 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, June 12-14. 

American Society for Engineering Education, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania, June 20-24. 

Future Teachers of America, NEA, Leadership In- 
stitute, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois, June 24-July 8. 

National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, Tenth National 
Conference, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Illinois, June 29-July 2. 

American College Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, June 29-July 2. 

JuLy 

National Association of Educational Secretaries, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, July 3-4. 

National Education Association, 93d Annual Meet- 
ing, Chicago, July 3-8. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Dele- 
gate Assembly, Chicago, July 4. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, and 
In-And-About Music Educators Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, July 4. 

National School Public Relations Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Chicago, July 4-7. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Twelfth 
Annual National Conference, West Lafayette, 
Indiana, July 10-22. 

Institute Jointly Sponsored by Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, and University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, July 13-14. 

Television and Radio for Teachers, Second Annual 
Workshop, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, July 18-29. 

National Audio-Visual Association, Convention and 
Trade Show, Chicago, July 24-27. 

WCOTP Assembly of Delegates, Istamboul, Tur- 
key, July 31-August 4. 


AUGUST 
American Federation of Teachers, National Con- 
vention, Fort Wayne, Indiana, August 15-19. 
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national attention on exchange of persons as an im- 
portant instrument in building leadership for a free 
world. The conference also provided an opportunity 
for organizations in the field of international educa- 
tion to assess current programs, their potentialities 
and shortcomings. 

“The importance of the bonds between U. §, 
citizens and citizens of other nations of the world 
created through international exchange of persons 
programs has never been more evident than in this 
period in which we have neither war nor true peace,” 
stated Arthur H. Houghton, Jr., chairman of the 
Institute’s Board of Trustees. 

“Since the war, educational exchange programs 
between the U. S. and other countries of the free 
world have grown enormously. Our foreign student 
population has quintupled. The very size of the ex- 
change population, as compared with its prewar 
level, calls for an examination of the programs which 
have fostered this growth, a reconsideration of their 
goals, their methods of operation and their effec- 
tiveness.” 


To Hold Secondary Seminar Abroad— 


Texas high school teachers can rub shoulders— 
and ideas—with their counterparts in eight Euro- 
pean countries next summer during the second an- 
nual Seminar Conferences on Secondary Education 
sponsored by the University of Texas Division of 
Extension. 

The tour will include Scotland, England, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, West Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. The group will leave Austin June 5 and 
return August 18. 

Dr. J. G. Umstattd, University of Texas secondary 
education professor, will serve as project director. 
Lecturers will be secondary education leaders in the 
countries visited. 


® A six-day seminar on present-day education in 
England, with headquarters at the University of 
London, will feature a New York University workshop 
this summer. The purpose of this graduate, overseas 
program is to permit an intensive, first-hand study of 
the peoples and institutions of western Europe, with 
particular emphasis on the schools, and to assess the 
role these institutions are playing in the development 
of future citizens. The program offers participants an 
opportunity to earn eight points of credit toward 
graduate degrees. 


® A $15,000 contribution was made to the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., April 
27 by the Field Foundation, Inc., to be applied to 
the continuation of the organization’s work in the 
field of intercultural and interracial relations. 

The Field Foundation was established in 1940 by 
Marshall Field and seeks, wherever possible, to re- 
late its grants in child welfare and in intercultural 
and interracial relations to the “lessening of emo- 
tional difficulties,” and to the “development of ways 
and means of keeping people well, happy, and ef- 
fective.” 














Headquarters Building Fund | 


Contributions as of May 1, 1955 


Number of Amounts 
Contributors in Dollars 


315 
195 
111 

40 

635 

527 


Gon S8ee 


3 
2 
5 
4 
11 


iy 
Sto m to 


— 


75 

100 

151 

1000 
Miscellaneous 


Totals 


OU et A 9 et ee ee 6 


_— 


Els. 


Chapters 


Campus 
Zeta—Chicago 
Alpha—Indiana 
Xi—Pittsburgh 
Alpha Epsilon—USC 
Rho—New York 


$ 315.00 
390.00 
333.00 
160.00 

3,175.00 
3,162.00 
322.00 
224.00 
207.00 
4,600.00 
11,00 
216.00 
52.00 
84.00 
540.00 
48.00 
34.00 
90.00 
76.00 
220.00 
42.00 
22.00 
46.00 
2,575.00 
27.00 
84.00 
30.00 
31.00 
33.00 
70.00 
40.00 
850.00 
70.95 
75.00 
1,500.00 
151.00 











1,000.00 
156.48 14% of Goal 
: Reached on 
$21,062.43 May 1, 1955 


Leading in Total Contributions 
Field 
Alpha—San Francisco 
Epsilon—Los Angeles 
Nu—Chicago 
Xi—Sacramento 
Alpha Epsilon—Hammond, Ind. 











Announcing Publication of 
Research Studies in Education—1953 — 


A SUBJECT INDEX 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1953 4 
SECTION II— Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1953 7 


Both Sections compiled by Stanley B. Brown and Mary Louise Lyda of the Uni- 


versity of Colorado. 
SECTION IlI—Research Methods Bibliography 


Compiled by Carter V. Good of the University of Cincinnati. 


Research Studies in Education—1953 


continues the series of classified listings of educational research formerly published in Pat DeLta 
Kappan and later by Beta Delta Chapter (University of Colorado) of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Published April 1, 1955 


The 1953 Edition contains 72 pages and paper cover, including 60 pages of listings classified ~ 
under more than 40 library-approved subdivisions, complete with author’s name, title of study, 7 
and institution where undertaken, plus four pages of Research Methods Bibliography. Research ~ 
Studies in Education—1953 will be an invaluable research tool for general and education li- 
braries, departments of education, professors of education, graduate students, and educational 
researchers in general. 


Send your order to 


PHI DELTA KAPPA, 
2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, IIl. 


ORDER NOW—$3.50 POSTPAID 


(Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid ) 


a 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education Series is expected to be a continuing activity of Phi 4 
Delta Kappa. The 1954 edition is now in process of compilation. a 

















